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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOME OF THE TEWDTE. 

The year was 1282 — ^the month December — the 
night dark and cold. Nature seemed to shrink 
within herself, so desolate and wretched was all 
without for those exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather ; and within the isolated and gloomy 
fortress of the Tewdyr ap Gronw, situated in a 
most retired and solitary nook, shut in by the 
mountains of North Wales, the aspect of aflTairs 
was scarcely less dismal 

In the hall below, an air of comparative comfort 
was thrown over the various objects it contained 
by the glow of a large fire blazing in the wide 
chimney, and constantly replenished with logs of 
wood by assiduous hands, as though to dissipate 

B 



2 THE HOME OF THE TEWDTR 

by its blaze and warmth the gloom which seemed 
to pervade its inmatesw But the attempt appeared 
ineffectual to promote cheerfiilness among them, 
or eren to divert them for a moment from what 
seemed most anxious thoughts. Unless, indeed, 
we may except the huge stag-hounds that lay 
stretched in front of the spacious hearth, and ap- 
peared thoroughly to appreciate the luxury of their 
position after a long and, it might be, weary day's 
chase. 

Most of the persons assembled were evidently 
retainers of some noble chieftain, and had appa- 
rently but just finished their evening meaL Some 
were engaged in removing from the board the 
drinking horns and platters, while others were 
cleaning and furbishing the weapons used during 
the day, and with which they had provided them- 
selves with many a meal for days to coma Such 
forethought was, indeed, then necessary, since the 
occupation of the surrounding districts by the 
English made all excursions on the part of the 
Welsh chiefs, even for the purposes of the chase, 
unless in great numbers, hazardous in no slight 
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degree ; detachments of the enemy's troops con- 
stantly perambulating the hills, themselves in 
quest of game, or searching for some noble fugi- 
tive supposed to be concealed within the caves 
and recesses of the mountains. But all those 
present, whether engaged in the duties of the hour 
or listlessly seated on the benches near the fire, 
seemed engrossed with thought, and their gloomy 
and contracted brows betrayed their meditations 
to be of no pleasant nature. But few spoke, and 
these only at intervals, to ask how the time sped, 
or to quiet the restlessness of the dogs, which, 
waking from their refreshing naps, seemed to ques- 
tion the cause of so unwonted a silence amongst 
their usually talkative companions. And so the 
night wore on ; and one by one, as their occupations 
for the day were over, the men seated themsdves 
opposite the hearth, and appeared to wait patiently 
for some event which all seemed to anticipate. 

At one end of the hall, sufficiently distant from 
the glare of the fire to be thrown somewhat in the 
shade, sat one of those remarkable and devoted 
men, one of whom, at least, was sure to be found 
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in the household of every Welsh chieftain of any 
importance at that period ; whose fine and venera- 
ble form, stately in its old age — ^the eye bright and 
full of life as that of youth, the countenance marked 
with the strongest expressions of feeling, and the 
long flowing beard, ever the distinctive mark of his 
race, as well as the harp, which stood near him 
and towards which his glance was ever wandering 
— denoted him at once the Bard. Occasionally he 
i*ose from his seat, and, with arms folded and brows 
bent, paced hurriedly to and fro across the end of 
the hall nearest the outer door of the castle, where 
he sometimes stood to listen, and then, evidently 
disappointed, resumed his hasty tread. Once or 
twice he stopped, and bending over a bench placed 
against the wall, he lifted up a plaid or covering, 
which apparently shrouded some youthful figure 
stretched thereon, and gazed tenderly on the 
features thus disclosed. They were those of a 
handsome noble-looking boy, whose curling locks 
fell carelessly over his face as he lay asleep, alone 
unconscious of the weighty matter which seemed 
to pervade the thoughts of every other person in 
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the place. Then gently replacing the plaid, the aged 
minstrel would sigh, and seat himself again to ponder 
in silence upon what seemed so anxiously to occupy 
his thoughts in common with those around him. 

Such was the scene in the hall of the Tewdyr's 
Castle as the hour of twelve approached on that 
December night; and in a turret chamber above, 
overhanging the gateway of the fortress, two other 
persons were keeping as anxious and more solitary 
a watcL The younger of these was a lovely girl of 
about eighteen years of age ; she was seated in the 
deep embrasure of the window, in which she had 
placed a lamp, which might serve as a beacon to 
those without to guide them to the castle, and ever 
and anon she turned her eyes upon the aperture, 
as though to pierce the darkness which reigned 
beyond and discover what her longing eyes so 
yearned to behold. She was dressed in the attire 
worn by ladies of rank of the period ; her long 
golden ringlets fell in graceful folds over her 
shoulders, and her hands were nervously pressed 
together as she sometimes started and listened 
intently to catch but a distant sound of what 
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might be passing without. Her companion, who 
was of more advanced years and of humble station, 
frequently addressed her in cheering accents, and 
with careful attention kept up a fire in the small 
chimney of the room — ^which served to exclude the 
piercing cold — and trimmed the lamp when it oc- 
casionally dimmed. 

" If you would but take rest for a few moments. 
Lady Eva,"" said she, " I would awaken you the 
instant I heard a sound of your noble father's ap- 
proacL The time he mentioned as likely for his 
return has long since passed, and though lolo was 
prevailed upon to allow the young lord to sit up in 
expectation of his momentary arrival, I am sure 
you will be quite worn out if you do not follow his 
example and lie down for a little sleep, as I was 
glad to see he had done when I descended an hour 
ago into the hall to see how the dear boy was. 
The men and lolo himself are keeping an anxious 
watch, and I much fear from their looks that they 
begin to doubt my master's arrival this night, so 
many things may have happened to detain him in 
crossing these dangerous mountains.'' 
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" Nay, good Mary/' returned the other, " do not 
try to persuade me ; it is impossible that I could 
sleep whilst in this state of suspense, for the report 
brought home by the men to-day of the English 
troops they had seen in the distance, when re- 
turning from the chase, Ms me with alarm, lest 
my dear father should hare encountered them on 
his way: and his attendants being, in all proba- 
bility, but few in number, the odds would be 
fearful indeed were an attack to be made upon 
them.'' 

" Ah, well," said her attendant, " I cannot 
wonder at your anxiety. My noble lord was 
always wont to be more daring than prudence 
warranted ; and if an opportunity offered of giving 
these cruel wretches a lesson, who bring so much 
of misery to our homes and hearths now, I am sure 
he would not be inclined to let the chance slip." 

" Hark !" exclaimed Eva, starting from her seat. 
'' I think I heard a bugle sounding from the hills. 
I am sure of it. It must be my father." 

For a moment, they stood and listened eagerly ; 
then the elder, taking Eva by the hand, said : 
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" It may not be so, and if it is, we shall know 
soon enough £rom the others below, who are equally 
on the watcL Besides, they would have torches 
with them on such a night as this, and I can 
see no light. So, have patience, dear child, and do 
not let that little heart beat so fast. Best assured 
that a good and overruling Providence will guide 
our dear lord safely home ; so excellent and beloved 
as he is, no harm can happen to him'' 

"Ah, patience!" returned Eva; "I have been 
patient so long ; and now, when he must be so near, 
I cannot help longing to ru£^ out, and meet him 
on the way, and make myself sure of his well 
doing." 

" I wonder,'' continued Mary, wishing to divert 
the thoughts of the agitated girl, " what news my 
lord will bring from the princa My son tells me, 
that since the death of his wife our gentle princess, 
his wrath towards these villanous English has 
increased tenfold, remembering how long the tyrant 
Edward kept her from him. Sweet lady! How 
kind she always was to the poor and distressed ; 
and how condescending to alL No wonder the 
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princely Llewellyn mourns her, as one that * will 
not be comforted'!'' 

"Ah, dear nurse!" replied Eva (for such had 
Mary been to her and her youthful brother), " I 
care not what news my &ther brings, so long 
as he comes back to me safe and well himself 
Listen ! " she continued, starting to her feet : 
"what is that noise below ? He comes ! he comes I 
I know 'tis he !" and, springing forward, she 
opened the door of the little chamber, and ran 
down the flight of steps which led to the halL 

Mary hastily followed, and no longer doubted 
that her master was near at hand, when she 
entered the spacious apartment, and beheld it 
deserted by its late occupants. The outer door, 
through which the cold night air was blowing 
roughly in, stood wide open, and by it the anxious 
retainers of the noble Tewdyr had evidently rushed 
forth, to welcome him. Era having snatched up 
the plaid cast off by her brother, had already 
stationed herself at the entrance, and now stood, 
in the excitement of the moment, regardless of cold 
or wind, her eyes sparkling, and the colour mount- 
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ing to her cheeks. Without, the glare of the 
torches and the shouts of the men, as well as the 
sound of horses' feet, along the winding approach, 
announced the glad tidings of the chieftain's return. 

Now the joyful cry of the young Vendigaid, as 
he sprang into his &ther's arms, told that he had 
dismounted, and was, indeed, once more amongst 
them ; and almost immediately, with his delighted 
boy clinging to his side, the baron entered the hall, 
followed by the venerable bard, and by a numerous 
train of domestics and men-at-arms. Era flew 
forward with a cry of joy, and in an instant was 
pressed fondly to his heart 

''My beloved child,'' said the chieftain, as he 
raised her head, which was bent fondly on his 
bosom, " I am afraid my tardiness has caused you 
much anxiety. But if it had not been for the 
kindness of the clouds, which so entirely obscured 
the moon as to hide us &om the sight of the 
enemy, I much doubt if we should have found our- 
selves here so soon." 

"Dearest father," she replied, "you are come at 
last You are safe, and I can only feel most deeply 
thankfuL" 
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The Tewdyr then turned towards Mary, and 
greeting her kindly, inquired if he and his famished 
companions could be accommodated at that un- 
seasonable hour with refreshments. "And then,'' 
he added, " we must aU seek that rest which I, for 
one, stand much in need o£ For the last four- 
and-twenty hours we have not halted on our 
march ; and you, my children, must be worn out 
with your lengthened vigiL I must insist on your 
retiring instantly to bed.'' So saying, he once 
more laid his hand fondly on his daughter's head, 
who, tenderly embracing him, left the hall ; and 
Mary, after seeing that the hungry soldiers were 
doing justice to the supper which she had provided 
for them, prepared to foUow 'her. But Vendigaid 
resolutely refased to accompany " the women", and 
declared he could not sleep then if he did go to 
bed, he was so very wide awake. 

The boy had hitherto for security's sake chiefly 
passed his young life in that secluded spot, in 
company with his sister and nurse, as being tsr 
removed from the noisy turmoil of war. The 
appearance of so many armed men had excited his 
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young and ardent temperament to the utmost, and 
he longed to remain and listen to the Tewdyr's 
description of the dangers through which they had 
passed, as he conversed with the aged bard, and to 
hear the remarks of the men, as they sat round the 
hospitable board. He was, however, anxious to 
witness in the morning the departure of some of 
the men, retainers of a neighbouring baron, who 
had oflFered their services to the Tewdyr, as an 
^cort on his road homewards, and his father 
having at length assured him that if he did not 
seek his couch at once, he would not be awake 
soon enough, he reluctantly consented to with- 
draw ; and within a couple of hours after the 
arrival of its noble lord, the ancient castle was 
hushed in repose. 

Early the next morning Vendigaid entered the 
castle yard, where the men who were aboilt to leave 
had assembled, and when his father descended 
into the hall was the first to spring forward and 
greet him with a warm embrace. Caressing his 
blooming child, the stately warrior commended 
him for his early rising, and promised him that 
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some day he should accompany him on his expe- 
ditions in the prince's cause, mounted on a war 
horsci similar to those on which he now gazed 
with such admiring eyes; and great was his de^ 
light, when after watching them wend slowly down 
the sides of the hill leading &om the castle into 
the vaUey, the baron gave him leave to take a 
lesson &om Boderic his own esquire, as he pre- 
pared his lord's armour and accoutrements for use 
when next they might be required. How soon 
this would be but few of them then suspected. 

Shortly afterwards Eva and Mary made their ap- 
pearance, and the latter having superintended all 
the necessary domestic preparations, the reunited 
party began their morning meaL Eva, seated 
BjBxt her father at the upper end of the board, 
listened eagerly to his recitals concerning their 
illustrious prince and the war in which he was 
then engaged. For now that the baron had 
returned to them safe and well, she was able 
to attend with interest to what concerned the 
Principality at large, being no longer occupied 
with her individual cares for him. « It is deUght- 
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fill/' observed the Tewdyr, " to witness the aflfec- 
tion which now subsists between Llewellyn and his 
royal brother. The only wonder is how two such 
noble spirits could ever have been at variance. It 
is my opinion that had it not been for the ma- 
chinations of Edward of England, a reconciliation 
would have taken place much sooner between 
them" 

" And do you think then, father/' inquired Ven- 
digaid, looking rather as if he did not like the 
thought, " do you think the war will soon be at 
an end ?" 

" Well,'' returned the Tewdyr smiling, as he 
gazed on the eager face of his boy, '' I cannot say 
I think it will soon be over ; but that our noble 
Boyereign has a decided advantage over the enemy 
at present, there can be no doubt" 

At that moment one of the chiefs retainers 
hastily entered the halL 

" My lord," he cried, " a man on horseback is 
approaching the castle. We thought at first he , 
might be one of the soldiers who left this morning 
returning, but he bears the Prince's colours and 
appears in haste." 
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Instantly rising from the table, the Tewdyr de- 
sired that as soon as he arrived the stranger should 
be admitted, and turning to lolo, observed : *' I 
hope this may not be the bearer of some evil 
tidings from the south ; but my mind much mis- 
gives me/' 

" Fear not/' answered the bard. " Our cause is 
the cause of Heaven, and prosper it must, though 
reverses may chance and misfortune predominate 
for a time. No doubt this man bears a message 
of joyful import from the prince." 

In a few moments the doors were thrown open, 
and a soldier, bearing a flag embroidered with 
Llewellyn's arms, entered, preceded by several of 
the Tewdyr's servants. Advancing hastily towards 
the chief, who recognized him as one of his sove- 
reign's body guard and a faithful soldier, he bowed 
low, saying, " Prince David enjoined me to lose no 
time in conveying to you, my lord, the sovereign's 
will and pleasure that you should instantly repair, 
with a sufficient body of armed men, to the VaUey 
of Aberedw, near Builth, on the Wye. Thither 
his highness has summoned the greater part of his 
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barons to meet him in conference^ as he purposes 
marching forthwith, and giving battle to the 
enemy, who, under the command of the Lord 
Mortimer, have proceeded south, with orders from 
the tyrant to lay waste, pillage, and destroy, 
wherever they appear/' 

The bronzed cheek of the Tewdyr flushed angrily 
as he heard these words, and he instantly replied, 
"Thanks, good Walwyn. I will not lose a mo- 
ment in obeying my sovereign's bequest, and 
giving him every aid this arm and sword can 
render/' Then turning to his daughter, who 
hung breathlessly on his arm, he added, " It 
grieves me indeed to leave you again so soon, 
my Eva; but when duty calls, it were a sin to 
tarry/' 

" And I were not the Tewdyr's daughter, did I 
bid you do so, dear father," she replied. " No ; in 
the cause. of liberty and of Wales, I can willingly 
spare yoiL But how fervently shall I pray for 
your safety and well-doing — and — your speedy re- 
turn, dear father/' Tears filled her eyes as she 
spoke ; then turning away, she endeavoured to aid 
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cheerfully in the preparations for the baron's de* 
partnre. 

Vendigaid, in the meanwhile, full of the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, was flying hither and thither, 
assisting the men as they resumed the warlike 
habiliments but so lately donned; and most de- 
lighted was he to hold his father's sword in readi- 
ness for him as he fastened on the other pieces of 
his armour. To all his entreaties of being allowed 
to accompany them even but a "part of the way'', 
however, the Tewdyr shook his head ; but at length 
he comforted him by the thought of how necessary 
it was that the young and comparatively helpless 
should remain out of harm's way until old enough 
to be of real service to their prince, " Which you 
woxdd never be," he added with a parting em- 
brace, "if I let you get into danger now, when 
you cannot even defend yourselt" 

*' Ah ! but that I can, father," the boy cried 
rather indignantly. "Roderic has not given me 
lessons in the use of arms for nothing. I can use 
a sword, and use it to a purpose, any day, I can 
assure you." But the Tewdyr only smiled and 

c 
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shook his head, gazing proudly on him the while ; 
and Vendigaid, with great reluctance, was obliged 
to aequiesce in the arrangement of his remaining 
behind. 

Mounted on his war steed, and preceded by his 
men bearing his colours of white and green, the 
Tewdyr once more waved his hand in tender adieu 
to the weeping Eva and sorrowful boy, and then 
stood for a moment gazing on the home of his 
fathers, before quitting it, it might be for ever, as 
he felt whenever he now left it for the camp of 
his prince. ' Then leamng forward, he said to the 
bard, who was standing near, "lolo, protect my 
children.'' 

" Aye, that I will,'' was the answer of the chival- 
rous old man, " and with my blood, noble Tewdyr. 
But be of good cheer ; the day of freedom is at 
hand. Cambria will soon be delivered from her 
oppressors. Gto forth," he contiaued, his arms 
raised aloft in the air. " Go forth, brave Tewdyr, 
in the name of heaven, and accomplish your mis- 
sion, which is to aid Llewellyn in fulfilling his 
destiny. Merlin's prophetic words shall yet come 
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true, and our native prince he crowned provd 
England's king." 

So saying, he returned to the castle, and the 
noble chief rode slowly down the hilL 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE POED. 

Walwyn, the soldier of Llewellyn's guard, who 
had brought the summons from the prince to the 
Tewdyr's castle, having rested there awhile, and 
entertained the young Vendigaid with many tales 
of the prowess evinced by the Welsh princes in 
resisting the inroads of the enemy, departed to- 
wards noon in company with a few of the chief- 
tain's retainers who had not been ready to start 
with their lord in the morning, and whom he led 
southward towards the Wye, where the Welsh 
army was then assembling. The Tewdyr's own 
company having had the start, kept in advance of 
them, and it was not until the third day from their 
departure that they overtook some of those who 
followed in the rear of the baron's traiu, and who 
bad purposely been thrown back by hiTn to guard 
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against any surprise in that direction &om the 
enemy, through whose neighbourhood they fre- 
quently passed. Having come up with these, how- 
ever, Walwyn placed himself and his companions 
under the command of Eoderic, the Tewdyr's 
squire, to whose care the rear of the chieftain's band 
had been committed 

Allowing the others to precede them by a short 
distance, Eoderic drew near to Walwyn, and in- 
formed him of the Tewdyr's desire that, if not con- 
trary to orders, he should act as a guide with his 
men till they approached the outposts of Llewel- 
lyn's camp, as the road led through many districts 
occupied by the English, and much caution would 
be required in passing by these, to avoid attracting 
any undesirable notice, since they were too small a 
body in themselves to oflFer effectual resistance if 
attacked by a number of the enemy's troops. To 
this Walwyn instantly agreed, as his directions 
had been to return to the camp as soon as the 
summonses with which he was entrusted had been 
delivered. "And," said he, "as I have but one 
more castle to visit, and that is on our road, it will 
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be perfectly easy for me to continue with you 
daring the remainder of our marcL^^ 

" That is well,'' replied Eoderic. " My lord will 
be much pleased if you can do so, as your know- 
ledge of the route and its most secure windings 
will be of great importance.'' 

Soon after, Walwyn informed him that the castle 
of the baron to whom he had still to communicate 
the prince's commands was near at hand, and re- 
quested the squire to accompany him with a few 
of the men towards it. During their absence the 
others were desired to await their return in a 
village near, where the inhabitants were patriots 
and royalists to a man ; most of them being en- 
gaged to follow the train of the chieftain they were 
about to summon, whenever he might require their 
services. 

On being admitted to the presence of the baron, 
Walwyn informed him of the prince's behest ; and, 
having been assured that no time should be lost in 
attending to the same, he was about to retire, 
when the chief, drawing him aside, inquired how 
many men their company consisted of; and more 
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especdally what number were then at the castle 
with him. Walwyn replied that the Baron Tew- 
dyr^s squire was in the court-yard with half- 
ft-dozen of that chieftain^s followers, and that not 
&r off they should join a larger detachment of their 
comrades, who were awaiting their return at the 
village near. The baron thereupon expressed a 
wish to see Boderic; and on his entering the 
apartment said, that he thought it was his duty to 
inform them that for some two or three days past 
an English knight named De Frankton had been 
hovering in the neighbouring hills with a strong 
body of troops, evidently on the watch for some 
detachment of the Welsh patriots, whom they 
expected to pass that way ; and he warned them 
to be more particularly on their guard as they pro- 
ceeded onwards through the mountains by which 
they must pass on quitting that immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Thanking the good lord warmly for 
this timely advice, Eoderic assured him that they 
would use every precaution to prevent a surprise, 
and would hurry on as quickly as possible to join 
the Tewdyr's more advanced party. He then re- 
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quested leave to take with them, as a farther 
reinforcement, a smaU number of the baron's own 
adherents from the village. This was immediately 
granted ; and the trusty squire, assembling his 
small party, and accompanied by Walwyn, speedily 
returned towards the valley where their com- 
panions were. Placing themselves once more in 
marching order, they then proceeded on their 
way. Boderic himself rode in advance, and Wal- 
wyn followed in the rear with a few of the Tewdyr's 
men. 

The shades of evening found them issuing from 
a defile in the rocks below ; and as the darkness 
increased, Walwyn found it the more difficult to 
keep pace with the others in front. Once or twice 
he had fancied that they were followed by a body 
of troops, who had appeared at intervals during 
the latter part of the day traversing the hills in 
the same direction as themselves; but as to whether 
they were English or Welsh he could not feel 
perfectly certain. However, the baron's friendly 
warning was constantly on his mind, and he de- 
termined in case of a sudden rencontre to sound an 
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alarm at once, which would bring Roderic to the 
rescne, and to stimulate his handful of men to as 
stout a resistance as possible. 

He had scarcely come to this determination 
when the sound of many footsteps approaching 
from behind met his ear, and turning, he perceived 
a number of soldiers swiftly descending the pass 
which he himself and his men had but just quitted. 
Not a moment was to be lost, as these were evi- 
dently English, and embued with no friendly sen- 
timents. Walwyn, therefore, blew a blast on the 
little bugle which hung by his side, and calling to 
his men to stand firm, he immediately drew up 
and fronted the new comers, as to hasten forward 
would have been useless and would have borne too 
much the resemblance of a flight. Expecting the 
speedy return of Eoderic and his party, Walwyn did 
not for an instant think of surrender, but as soon 
as the pursuers approached, he and his men stood 
their ground steadily, and prepared themselves for 
an attack. He was rather surprised therefore to 
Bee the enemy, who were now close upon them, 
halt and draw up in line, whilst their leader, a 
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young and gallantrlooking officer, rode forward, 
and accosting Walwyn in Welsh, inquired of him 
who and what he was, and whither he and his 
companions were bound. Thinking that a mo- 
mentary delay of hostilities would be no disad* 
vantage, as giving more time for Soderic to come 
to their assistance, the Welshman answered at 
once: 

" These are followers of the Baron Tewdyr ap 
Gronw, and I am leading them forward to join 
their chief, who has preceded us on his way south- 
warda Another band of his retainers is within a 
short distance, and any attempt to molest us on 
our way, if you meditate doing so, noble sir, would 
be found disastrous to yourselves and of no use 
whatever, as our comrades are even now at hand to 
assist ua^^ As he spoke, a body of men appeared 
turning the point firom whence he looked for Soderic 
to approach, and taking confidence firom this, he 
added : " Therefore, if it please you, sir, we will 
continue our route forthwith ; and if you are deter- 
mined to interrupt us, you must do so at your 
peril, as our men already outnumber yours, and 
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may be are more accustomed to these mountain 
lAirmishes/^ 

Walwyn spoke hau^tily, and an angry flush 
mounted to the English officer^s cheek as he re- 
plied : '* Be not so confident, sirrah ; and know 
that) far from any reinforcement on the part of 
your friends being able to reach you, as you ima- 
gine, they are most likely themselves our prisoners 
by this time, or else effectually hindered from offer- 
ing further resistance to King Edward^s anns/' 

Astonished at this reply, Walwyn glanced has- 
tily in the direction whence those whom he had 
expected to prove his own assistants were advanc- 
ing, and great was his consternation and dismay 
on perceiving that these too were habited as the 
English troops, and were evidently an addition, 
which tended utterly to frustrate the idea of such 
a small band of Welshmen as his own being able 
to cut their way through them, outnumbering as 
Hie enemy now did the joint forces of Rodericks 
party and his own by very many. Unwilling, 
therefore, to expose his companions to certain de- 
struction, and in so great a strait, for he appeared 
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oitiiely cot off firam all chance of asastsnce, Wal- 
wjR thou^t it bettor to surender, isthfir thin 
fdkr idiat must proTe nadess oppostion. Ad- 
▼ancing toirards the Bngfidi offieear, therefioie, he 
said : ^ To the sapenoritj of numbos we must 
perforce yield. Bat nothing ^unild induce me to 
do so if there was a chance of onr being able to 
resist with snccesa I can only beg of yon to 
remember that these men, though enemies to op- 
pression and tyranny, are braye and deyoted to 
the cause of liberty and their country, and are 
soldiers like yourselyes.'' 

Pleased with the open candour of his address, 
the English officer replied : 

" Fear not for yourself or your comrades No 
harm shall heSaH either if you are but reasonable. 
It is King Edward's express desire that those who 
surrender themselyes peaceably should be treated 
with all consideration. I will take you under my 
own protection, and you will find English soldiers 
can be generous as well as determined in asserting 
their rights/' 

The rights of the English Walwyn appeared 
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somewhat to question, from the relnctant mamier 
in which he yielded up his sword. Then, with the 
best grace he could summon, he took up his posi- 
tion between two of the soldiers on horseback, and 
his men being disarmed and placed under guard, 
the officer gave the word of command, and they 
proceeded onward. Anxiously Walwyn gazed 
around as they passed along the spot where he 
imagined the enemy must have surprised Boderic 
and his men ; but no trace of them could be seen. 
Soon after, the English being compelled to halt for 
the night, owing to their ignorance of the road and 
their want of a guide, he was placed, with the 
other prisoners, under a strong guard, and con- 
veyed for shelter to a hut which stood near the 
road, and which had apparently been forsaken by 
its inmates, probably harmless Welsh shepherds, 
who had fled on the first approach of the soldiery. 
It was long ere Walwyn could close his eyes ; his 
mind was distracted with the idea that to struggle 
without a chance of rescue or escape would have 
been better than to surrender ; and yet the thought 
that he had no right to sacrifice the lives of the 
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Tewdyr's men as wdl as his own, iriikh would 
haye been the probable lesoh if a resistance of 
any kind had been offezed, sunewhai consoled him, 
and at length he lost the ronembiance of his 
troubles in sleepi 

Eady the next day th^ continued thdr maroh, 
and doling that and the one fiaUowing Walwyn 
proceeded as before^ placed in the roar between 
two of the Rnglisfa s(ddiarsi» to guard against any 
attempt at escape ; for it was eiddent that, distin- 
guishing him by the scarf which he woro as one of 
Uewellyn^s body guard, they intended him to be 
conveyed to the Rnglish camp in safe custo^, and 
handed over then to moro vigilant handsL 

They had now approached the banks of the 
Wye, and their route, as they advanced south- 
wards, lay frequently through the towns and 
villages whero the English power predominated. 
Walwyn often heard the soldieis around him in- 
terchange comments among themselves as to the 
probability of Llewellyn's engaging in a speedy con- 
flict which must prove decisive at least in that 
part of the Principality. At length they arrived 
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within the precincts of the English camp, then 
established on the southern banks of the Wye, 
some short distance from Pont Orewyn, where a 
large body of Llewellyn^s troops lay guarding the 
passage over the river, the main portion of his 
army having assembled on a mountain near, where 
it was reported the princes themselves had ap- 
peared, attended by most of the native barons, 
still faithfiil to Llewellyn's cause. 

Walwyn, on the close of the fourth day from 
that on which he had been made a prisoner, found 
himself under the custody of English sentinels, 
within a tent belonging to the officer in command 
of the detachment which had overtaken him and 
his companions in the mountains. The thought of 
how near he was to his countrjrmen, who were, he 
felt sure, about to engage in action shortly with 
the enemy, and of his incapacity to assist them in 
the slightest degree, was distraction to him. The 
note of preparation might be heard throughout 
that part of the English camp in which the tent he 
was in lay ; and every moment he expected to hear 
the clash of arms, anticipating a night attack on 
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the part of the English as more than probable. By 
degrees, however, as the hours wore on, and all 
became hushed in silence, Walwyn perceived that 
the greater part of those around him were buried 
in sleep: for many, perhaps, the last which they 
would enjoy on eartL To close his own eyes was 
impossible, so fall of anxious thought and conjecture 
was his brain ; so, stretching himself on the ground, 
he endeavoured to forget the present by thinking on 
the past and on the probable future. Presently he 
was startled firom his meditations by the sound of 
a deep drawn sigh, and looking up, he beheld by 
the light of the fire, which burned at the entrance 
of the tent, the eyes of his sentinel fixed upon him, 
with an expression of mingled sympathy and sor- 
row that at once aroused his attention and sur- 
prise He said nothing, however; and the man, 
evidently unaware that he had been observed, re- 
sumed his march to and fira Without altering his 
position, Walwyn continued to watch him nar- 
rowly, being convinced that there was something 
in the man^s countenance which denoted unusual 
interest in one with whom an English soldier could 
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be supposed to have but little sympathy. There 
was that about him, too, which struck Walwyn as 
though he must have met him before ; but where 
and how he could in nowise recall to mind. 
Whilst still pondering on this strange coincidence, 
the sentiners eye once more met Walwyn's, and 
halting in his march, he said, in a low agitated 
voice: 

"Walwyn, is it possible you do not know 
me?" 
* Still more surprised at hearing his native dialect 
spoken by the supposed Englishman, Walwyn in- 
stantly replied : 

" Indeed, I was just thinking that your face was 
familiar to me ; and yet how such can be the case 
I am at a loss to imagine.'' 

Advancing cautiously, the other continued : 
" Do you not remember Meyrick, your old 
companion in arms, and one of Prince David's 
vassals V 

Walwyn started up with an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

" Is it possible V he cried. " Meyrick, my friend 

D 
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and comrade ; and at su>ch a post ! What am I to 
think of this r 

"Ah! Walwyn/' the other answered, "do not 
judge me harshly till you have heard aSL You 
cannot despise me more for wearing this garb than 
I hate and despise myself But what could I do ? 
Left for dead on the field after a fierce encounter 
with the English, as I was hastening with a body 
of troops to join the prince's standard, and in 
which our party was considerably worsted, they 
would have abandoned me to my fate, had I not 
implored a soldier of Lord Mortimer's guard to 
have pity on me ; and he, kind soul, gave me a 
little water to drink, and had me carried with 
the other wounded prisoners to their camp here, 
from which we were then not far distant. The 
villanous conmiander of the English forces, how- 
ever, on hearing of the defeat of a detachment of 
his troops in an attack upon the outskirts of the 
the prince's army soon after, ordered every pri- 
soner who refused to take arms in King Edward's 
cause to be put to deatk Several of my brave 
oompamons were therefore sacrificed to this brutal 
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decree, remaining steadfast in their determination 
to die rather than accept such terms. I — I blush 
while I say it — consented to preserve my life at 
the expense of my honour." 

He paused ; and Walwyn, filled with indignation 
as he was, could not help feeling compassion for 
the unhappy man, so utterly ashamed and contrite 
did he appear. He made no comment, however, 
and Meyrick resumed : 

"I do not ask what you must think of me after 
hearing what I have said. But Walwyn — ^believe 
me — so great has been my contrition and misery 
since I have been in the service of these English 
wretches, that my only hope is that I may fall be- 
neath the strokes of my countrymen the moment 
the attack begins ; and whether it takes place to- 
morrow, or the next day, the time cannot be far 
distant when I shall, by my death, put an end to 
the self-reproach which now consumes me.'" 

"Meyrick," said Walwyn at length, "you were 
once my friend and comrade. But so deeply do I 
feel the disgrace entailed upon you by your own 
act of base compliance with the dishonourable 
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conditions on which alone your life was spared, 
that I can call you Mend no more, until you 
have redeemed your character by every means in 
your power. To £bJ1 in battle would not mitigate 
your offence in any degree, if you fell fighting in 
the ranks of the enemy of your country " 

" Fighting !" interrupted the other distractedly, 
" I would not lift an arm in so unnatural a cause. 
No. fiather shall I welcome death as the only 
means of escape firom the pangs of conscience which 
torment me, than make an effort to avert it" 

"But,*' answered Walwyn, "for one sworn to 
defend his country against her oppressing foes, 
to die in so shameful a position would be a sin. 
Cannot you now, at all hazards, attempt your 
escape, ai^d join the prince's army on yonder side 
of the river V 

"Escape!" cried Meyrick. "Ah! would that 
that were possible. But no. Were I to present 
myself before the Pont Orewyn a hundred arms 
would be raised to oppose me. And to ford the 
river lower down, where alone it could be 
attempted in safety from the opposite side, is, I am 
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told, impossible, the Sire De Frankton having made 
every attempt to ascertain the practicability of so 
doing, without success/' 

"I do not know exactly whereabout we are at 
present,^^ said Walwyn, " with regard to the river. 
But this part of the country I am well acquainted 
with ; and did I know precisely the situation of our 
present quarters, I think I could describe to you the 
very spot where a ford existed but very lately, and 
is no doubt practicable now. The thought strikes 
me,^' he continued hurriedly. " Would it not be 
possible, think you, for us to eflFect our escape 
together ? It would be more than I could bear to be 
useless here at the mercy of the foe while my 
gallant countrymen were fighting for their homes 
and for their prince within so short a distance. 
Meyrick, I must try, and you must help me to 
avoid detection. We must chance the ford, and, 
who knows? In, an hour^s time we may be safely 
within the bounds of our prince's army. Only get 
me out of this place and through the camp, 
and I will manage the rest.'' 

"But," replied Meyrick, "how can this be 
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done, think yoti ? My companions on the watch, 
knowing I am a Welshman, keep a jealous eye on 
me whilst guarding one of my own countrymen ; 
and were you to be seen with me attempting to 
leave this tent it would be certain destruction to 
us both." 

'*^But is there no disguise — ^no dress I could as- 
sume V inquired Walwyn eagerly. " I have thought 
that could you procure me a suit similar to your 
own, in the darkness of the night, and with the 
watchword in our mouths, we might manage it 
perfectly. Only think ; is there nothing you could 
get mer 

" I have it,'' hastily answered Meyrick ; " and 
reaUy I think it might be done. The other soldier 
on guard with me has left his post, and on his 
return I will beg of him to fetch me a cloak, such 
as we are allowed on cold nights — ^and it is cold 
enough to-night in all conscienca With that on, 
and yon helmet as well," added he, pointing to one 
which lay on a seat in the tent, " you might pass 
out in his absence, which I would contrive, on 
some pretext or other, without attracting attention. 
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And here he comes, so no more talking for the 
present ; I only trust we may not have been over- 
heard as it ia'" Glancing round as though he 
almost feared the possibility of some one's having 
been concealed behind the hangings of the tent, 
Meyrick then resumed his post near the entrance. 

Soon after, Walwyn heard him speaking to his 
companion without. 

" Edwin/' he said, " it is a bitter night, and 
weary work keeping watch like this. Could you 
not get us leave for our cloaks, think you ? 
They would put a little warmth into a man, 
perhaps." 

" No doubt,'' was the answer. " Since De 
Frankton, who is on duty to-night, is in a good 
humour, as I can gather from the graciousness of 
his manner but how, when he gave me leave to 
change watch an hour earlier than usual." 

"Was that what you wete sent for?" inquired 
Meyrick anxiously. For the sudden disappearance 
of his companion, after he fib:st began to converse 
with Walwyn in the tent, had struck Tiim at the 
time as somewhat curious. 
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The man did not reply, but hurried off in the 
direction of a neighbouring tent, and presently 
returned with the cloaks over his arm. Walwyn^ 
who had anxiously listened to what had been 
passing between the two, was overjoyed at hearing 
his ready acquiescence in Meyrick's proposition, 
and the more so, when shortly after, a third sol- 
dier approached and desired Edwin to attend the 
Sire De Frankton at one of the adjoining outposts, 
adding, " There can be no doubt but that our 
worthy friend, although a Welshman himself, is 
quite sufficient guard over one who is an enemy to 
his country's real interests." 

Then, on hearing them leave the spot together, 
he cried aloud : 

" Meyrick ! Is it possible ? Are you quite 
alone ¥' 

The other replied by hastily entering the tent 
with one of the cloaks on, and another over his 
arm. 

Walwyn exclaimed : 

" Now then, not a moment is to be lost f and 
throwing the second cloak quickly over him, he 
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seized the helmet before pointed out by Meyrick, . 
and turned to him, saying : 

" Let us start at once, whilst they are still ab- 
sent, and there is no one to observe my leaving the 
tent, for every instant is of consequence/' 

Meyrick appeared much agitated, but answered 
hastily : 

" Yes ; we could not have a better chance. In 
that disguise no one would stop you." Then lead- 
ing the way he emerged from the tent, followed by 
the other. 

Not a sound was to be heard but the voice of 
the patrol as he occasionally gave notice that " all 
was right" in that part of the camp, and favoured 
by the darkness, as well as guided by the lights 
which burned feebly in the distance, and served to 
show them in which direction some of the officers' 
tents lay which they were anxious to avoid, they 
stole gently along, never stopping for one moment 
to speak and scarcely to breathe till they had 
passed the outer circle of the English encampment. 
As they approached the river, the fires which 
marked the position of the Welsh army on the 
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opposite side were clearly discernible, and Walwyn 
now whispered to his companion, that could they 
but pass the last of the outposts in safety, he knew 
the exact spot where they might cross without 
fear, as the troop which was stationed on the 
northern side of the Wye below Builth was one to 
which he had formerly belonged, and the sound of 
his Toice would be sufficient to procure a safe 
landing for them, although in the guise of English 
soldiers. At that moment the sentry challenged 
them as they were passing rapidly by. 

" Mortimer^' answered Meyrick quickly. And 
they were hurrying on when the sentinel cried : 

" You seem to know the watchword welJ enough, 
but where are you off to? My orders were to 
suffer none to pass without express leave from the 
lord general himself. So stand and explain, my 
good feUows.'' 

Dismayed at this unexpected address, Meyrick 
knew not what to answer, but Walwyn, fearful of 
exciting the man^s suspicions and thus leading to 
a discovery, replied : 

" You are quite right, my man. Here is our 
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pass from Lord Mortimer f and holding forth an 
old order he chanced still to possess from one of 
the o£Scers in Llewellyn's army to pass and repass, 
he managed to let it fall as the sentinel put 
out his hand to receive it Then, whilst he was 
stooping to look for it, Walwyn cried : 

'*^Well^ we cannot wait any longer,'' and hurried 
on with Meyrick. Then whispering to him : 
" We must now run for our lives, in another 
mmnent he will discover the deception," they 
flew, rather than ran, towards the bank of the 
river. 

As they had anticipated, the voice of the sen- 
tinel was heard almost instantly calling to them, 
and they listened with beating hearts as still they 
pressed onward, for the sound of the bugle which 
would give the alarm to some neighbouring sentry. 
But no. All was still, though both fancied that 
they could distinguish voices in the distance, as if 
others were parleying at the outpost which they 
had just quitted, and then, extraordinary though it 
seemed that no alarm should have been given, 
Walwyn was persuaded that he heard the sound of 
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horses' feet in pursuit, and mentioned it to Mey- 
rick, whose only care now was to reach the river 
and end their anxiety by plunging through its 
waters to the opposite side. He too, however, 
soon became aware of the approach of others from 
behind, and gave himself and Walwyn up for lost, 
as just before they reached the edge of the water a 
man on horseback galloped up to them. He was 
followed by several others on foot, and Meyrick 
recognized the voice of one of his own former com- 
rades who had, like himself, consented to accept 
the conditions imposed upon them of serving in 
the English army, rather than lose his life, accord- 
ing to Mortimer's ruthless order. Stooping down, 
he whispered to Walwyn, who had crouched low in 
the grass (thinking in the dim light which pre- 
vailed, for it was yet not daybreak, that their 
pursuers might pass them by unnoticed), that he 
was sure they were friends and not foes who had 
thus overtaken them. Then standing forward on 
hearing his name pronounced in a low voice by 
the horseman, he answered : 

" Here am I, Howel ; but how come you thus ? 
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and who are these with you? Are we lost, or 
among friends r 

"We are friends," was the reply, "and deter- 
mined to share your escape from the servitude of 
these dastardly EnglisL But we have not much 
time to explain our good luck in following you so 
soon, and without hindrance of any moment ; so, 
if your friend is here, had we not better hazard 
the crossing at once, since we are on the spot ; and 
not, by delay, give them opportunity for over- 
taking us/' 

On hearing these words, Walwyn arose from his 
place of concealment, and hurriedly exclaimed : 

" Meyrick, you know this man ? and if he is 
indeed like you, impatient to escape from thraldom, 
as well as his companions — ^who, I conclude, are 
also our countrymen — let us lose no more time, but 
at once complete our deliverance, by hastening to 
yonder bank for protection Still, my friends," 
added he, addressing Howel and the other men, 
who, as far as he could see, wore the dress of the 
English soldiery, whilst the possibility of treachery 
flashed across his mind, "how comes it that you 
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haye managed so well in eluding the vigilance of 
the sentinels at the outposts? on what pretence 
did you escape ? and is it possible that no pursuit 
is attempted ? for surely our departure must have 
been discovered.'' 

" No doubt you are surprised, my worthy coun- 
tryman/' answered he whom Meyrick had ad- 
dressed as Howel ; '' but our success will no longer 
appear so strange, when I tell you that your es- 
cape from the Seigneur De Frankton's tent having 
been discovered almost as soon as perpetrated, we 
honest Welshmen were dispatched, with several 
more, in pursuit. However, we contrived to put 
the others on a false scent, calculating nicely as to 
which way you would probably take; and being 
ostensibly in pursuit, easily persuaded the sentry, 
whom you had so lately passed, when we got up 
to him, that the orders were to give no alarm, lest 
you should discover that we were so near upon 
you, and therefore hasten your movements beyond 
the possibility of our overtaking you. This was 
absolutely necessary, as without your help, I do 
not see how we are to cross the river, many of 
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these brave fellows being unable to swim ; and this 
valuable horse (which belonged to my noble master, 
the Baren Bhys ap Maelgwyn, who fortunately 
effected his escape when Meyrick and I, and several 
others of his little band, were either slain or taken 
prisoners), I happily secured on starting from the 
camp, under pretence of being the better able to 
overtake you, which was no pretence either. And 
now, my fidend — ^for such, of course, I may call 
you — ^in my humble judgment, any longer delay on 
our part will prove most dangerous, as already I 
can hear the sound of others in pursuit, and this 
time, no doubt, in good earnest ; therefore, if you 
shew us the ford, which you mentioned as being 
near here, the sooner we attempt it the better/' 

Meyrick and Walwyn both started on hearing 
this termination of the other's apparently satis- 
factory account of himself and his companions, and 
the latter exclaimed : 

" Ford ! How came you to know of my having 
named its existence V 

Howel answered quickly : 

" Every syllable of your conversation with May- 
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rick in the tent was overheard, and reported to 
the Sire De Frankton by Master Edwin, one of 
your brother sentinels," turning to Meyrick ; 
''upon whose account the alarm was instantly 
spread, and taking the hint by a happy inspiration 
of the moment, we hastily followed in your track, 
apparently in pursuit — ^in reality, to share your 
flight, or your fate/' 

"Brave countryman \" exclaimed Walwyn, grasp- 
ing his hand. "No longer can I doubt you. I 
cannot approve of the manner by which you and 
your comrades placed yourselves in the power of 
your country's foes ; but I honour you for your 
determination to set yourselves free from so de- 
basing a yoke. Follow me to the ford, which I 
know to be close by ; not another moment will we 
lose in crossing the stream." 

" Indeed, I think it high time we did so," 
muttered one of the other soldiers, most of whom 
had appeared extremely impatient during the dia- 
logue between Walwyn and Howel ; " for another 
ten minutes will bring those up to us who might 
eflectually prevent some of us from crossing alto- 
gether." 
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Could Walwyn have seen the expression with 
which these words were uttered, and the meaning 
look which the speaker exchanged with the horse- 
man of the party, he would have hesitated again 
as to believing their tale. But he was hastening 
towards the river ; and the others, without further 
comment, followed. 

" Quick, quick V cried Meyrick, as he sprang 
after Walwyn into the stream. " This way, 
Howel ; this is the ford, sure enough ; and there 
are the English close behind us. Pleased in truth 
they would be to discover this passage for them- 
selves, and lucky we are in having Walwyn to 
shew it us."' 

The other replied not ; but, forcing his horse into 
the water, and followed closely by the other men, 
about a dozen in number, hastened after the 
speaker, a cynical smile curling his lip at the latter 
part of Meyrick's sentence. 

Walwyn, in the meanwhile, having reached the 
opposite side, had sprung on to the bank, and was 
answering the sentinel's challenge by discovering 
himself, and thereby changing the alarm about to 

E 
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be given into a shout of exultation on the part of 
his friend. Another moment, and the others had 
also landed, the dawning light showing at the 
same time the approach of a large body both of 
horsemen and soldiers on foot on the other side 
from the English camp, their cries and menaces 
echoing through the air. 

" Down ! down \" cried Walwyn hastily. " If 
we are seen, they will attempt the stream, and the 
secret of the ford will be discovered. There is no 
time to obtain assistance,"' added he to the sen- 
tinel, who was about to sound his bugle. "Only 
be silent, and let us conceal ourselves, and they 
will think they have missed us altogether." 

But no notice was taken of this advice by those 
who had accompanied him, and great was his 
astonishment and dismay on perceiving Howel dis- 
mount from his horse and give it up to one of the 
other soldiers, who, instantly leaping into the 
saddle, rode up to Walwyn, and discovered the 
features of the young officer into whose hands he 
had faUen when crossing the mountains so shortly 
before. Intense surprise deprived him for the 
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moment of the power of speech ; and the other 
coolly remarked, — 

" You have done King Edward considerable ser- 
vice this day, my friend, although it was unwit- 
tingly rendered. In his name, therefore, I am 
authorised to give you your liberty, on condition 
of your either embracing arms in his service, or 
vowing never to bear them against him more/' 

Transported with grief and indignation at so 
vile an act of treachery on the part of the rene- 
gade Howel, who, being hitherto the only spokes- 
man of the party, had entirely misled him as 
to the character of his companions, Walwyn ex- 
claimed,— 

" What ! would you have me turn traitor to my 
sovereign and my country? No, sir Englishman. 
My life is in your hands, and you may take it, in- 
supportable as it would henceforth be to me, since 
I have been thus the means of betraying to the 
enemies of Wales this passage across the river, 
which divided them from the army of my prince." 

As he spoke, the English troops, now advancing 
in large numbers, rushed through the stream and 
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up the bank towards where they stood. In despair 
at the sight, knowing how little prepared his 
countrymen higher up the river would be for this 
inroad, and how decisive in favour of the English 
an engagement was now likely to prove, owing to 
the great advantage they had gained by thus being 
able to attack the Welsh forces both in front and 
in the rear, the unhappy Walwyn, attributing this 
unspeakable disaster entirely to his own want of 
circumspection and precaution, threw himself on 
his knees before the English oflScer, and tearing 
open his vest, exclaimed — 

" Strike ! sir, I implore you. Let me not live to 
curse the hour in which I was bom."' 

Touched by the despair and devotion of the 
unhappy Welshman, the other replied : 

*' Eise up, rise up, and do not kneel to me with 
so unmeet a request. Never was the sword of 
Adam de Frankton raised against one who oflfered 
no resistance. Since I cannot prevail upon you to 
accept my master^s gracious offers, I will at least 
accord you the melancholy satisfaction of dying as 
becomes a soldier and a man. Go, seek your com- 
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rades, and acquaint them that even now a surrender 
will be accepted by the English general, and that 
any persistance on their part in hostilities will only 
bring destruction upon them. For if they will not 
yield, we will meet them as becomes those deter- 
mined to assert their rights,* and the consequences 
must be upon their own heads." 

The officer then desiring his men to let him pass 
unmolested, Walwyn, with an appearance of the 
deepest dejection, rose slowly from his knees, and 
without another word took his way towards the 
wood which skirted the river and led to the spot 
where the Welsh army was encamped higher up. 
Meyrick and the sentinel, after sounding an alarm 
on the first discovery of the English, had long 
since disappeared in the same direction. 

The greater part of the EngUsh armament ap- 
peared to be now crossing the river ; and just 
as Walwyn reached the cover of the wood, De 

* Edward I. claimed as his ri^ht the homage of the 
Welsh princes, as Lord Paramount of the Principality ; 
and Llewellyn's refusal to acknowledge him as such, he 
made his excuse for subduing the country. 
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Frankton, putting himself at the head of a large 
body of his men, prepared to follow in the same 
route. 

The alarm of the surprise, however, by this time 
had reached the main body of the Welsh troops : 
and a detachment had been hastily sent in the 
direction of the wood, which intervened between 
the rival forces on the north side of the river. 
This met Walwyn as he entered it, and encouraged 
by the sight he uttered a cry of joy ; and hastening 
forward, he informed those in command of how the 
English officers had arranged their men, and also 
of their near approach. The Welsh commander, 
therefore, immediately desired his men to lie in 
ambush until the enemy appeared, and then to fire 
upon them as they entered the wood. They had 
scarcely placed themselves in order, when the 
foremost ranks of the English came close upon 
them, and instantly a cloud of arrows fell from the 
ambuscaders on all sides. 

For a moment, confusion prevailed amongst 
the EngUsh lines ; but greater numbers arriving, 
the comparatively small band of Welsh were soon 
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obliged to retreat, and, followed by De Frankton 
and his men, they beat a hasty retreat. 

The greatest consternation now prevailed in the 
Welsh camp. Lord Mortimer with a strong body 
of men had made an attack on the Pont Orewyn, 
as soon as De Frankton's signal had acquainted 
him with the success of his manoeuvre on the 
opposite side ; and, although the Welsh had made 
a steady resistance at first, no sooner did the 
English troops appear in the rear issuing from the 
wood below in pursuit of their comrades, than they 
were seized with a sudden panic and gave way. 
The English advanced with Mortimer at their head 
in great numbers; and, foUowing up their ad- 
vantage, drove back the scarcely contending Welsh 
with fearfiil slaughter. 

The troops under De Frankton in the mean- 
while, coming up from belund, the unhappy Welsh 
found themselves surrounded on all sides; and 
too proud to ask for quarter, the battle became a 
massacre. 

And how had this fatal event been brought 
about? 
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Knowing Meyrick's secret dissatisfeiction at 
being obliged to bear arms in the service of his 
country's foes, and suspecting the likelihood of 
his seeking to communicate with the prisoner 
Walwyn, shoidd they be thrown together, the 
English ofScers had arranged that he shoidd be 
placed as sentinel over the tent which contained 
the latter. Edwin, his companion, was desired to 
give them every opportunity of conversing together, 
and then to listen attentively for any informa- 
tion which Walwyn might impart to his former 
friend and comrade, and which it might benefit 
the English to learn. No sooner, then, had 
Edwin caught sound of the word "ford", than, 
knowing well how deeply important any know- 
ledge respecting the existence of one would be 
esteemed by his superiors, he only stayed to 
convince himself of the fact that Walwyn knew 
of one as practicable, and also that the two enter- 
tained an idea of escaping by it to the other side 
of the river ; and then hurrying to De Frankton, 
informed him of what he heard. He was at once 
desired to facilitate the escape of the two Welsh- 
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men from the tent as much as he could without 
exciting suspicion ; and, returning to his post, he 
soon had an opportunity of doing so, by procur- 
ing the cloaks at Meyrick's desire, which he 
guessed were for the purpose of rendering him 
and Walwyn alike as to their attire. Then, fram- 
ing a pretext for being himself summoned from 
the spot, soon afterwards he left them fr^e to 
prosecute their design. 

In the meanwhile, De Frankton, having informed 
Lord Mortimer of the chance of a ford being 
discovered to them, by means of which they might 
transport a large body of troops to the opposite 
side of the river, — ^a movement which, if practicable, 
would almost decide the issue of the approaching 
conflict in their favour, — had prepared himself and 
a small number of men on whom he could rely to 
follow in the wake of the fugitives as soon as their 
escape was made known. Placing Howel, who was 
easily persuaded, by means of a promised reward, 
to lend himself to their design, on his own horse 
in order to avoid suspicion on the part of Wal- 
wyn when they should overtake him, he himself 
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followed on foot, knowing that were the Welsh- 
man to discover the stratagem, he woidd die 
rather than lend so powerful a help to those 
who were thus cunningly devising the destruction 
of his own party. The explanation which would 
be naturally demanded of the appearance of one of 
them on horseback was also speedily arranged and 
put into HoweFs mouth; and, ordering a large 
body of troops to be in readiness to follow, with- 
out entrusting to them the secret of his own 
enterprise, the English oflBcer then started. Pre- 
venting the sentinel at the outpost from giving 
any alarm, to lend the more colouring to their tale, 
they overtook and deceived the fugitives as we 
have described. 

It had also been determined that, should the 
whole scheme succeed, De Frankton was to com- 
mimicate by signals with the General-in-Chief, who 
would then attack the Welsh on the bridge 
higher up, thus hemming them in on all sides. 

The result of this arrangement we have seen. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

LLEWELLYN THE GEEAT. 

And now we must look back and see how Boderic, 
the trusty squire of the Tewdyr ap Gronw, had 
fared in the mountain pass, when Walwyn and his 
companions were so completely surrounded by 
English troops. 

Being some quarter of a mile in advance of 
Walwyn's party, Boderic was riding leisurely along, 
turning over in his own mind the probabilities of 
their reaching a village or other place of refuge 
before nightfall, when a shout &om the foremost 
of his men caused him to ride forward hastily, 
and great ms Ms surprise and consternation on 
beholding a considerable number of the enemy 
approaching from the valley beneath ; while, at 
the same moment, a blast from Walwyn's bugle 
informed him of the need of assistance in that 
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quarter. Unable to abandon his own men, how- 
ever, Eoderic dashed onward, and shouting to the 
others to follow, encountered the English just as 
they were entering on the defile which led into the 
vale. Taken by surprise at this unexpected as- 
sault, where they had anticipated little or no 
resistance, these latter were for a moment driven 
back; but rallying at the voice of their leader, 
Soderic soon perceived how little chance he and 
his followers had of being able to cut their way 
through. Hand to hand they fought, however, and 
as each Englishman advanced he was met by the 
sturdy opposition of the now desperate Welsh, and 
either forced backward over the rock into the 
stream below, or cut down by their heavy battle- 
axes. Still the numbers of the former increased, 
whilst those of the latter sensibly diminished. 
Seeing, then, how hopeless any prolongation of the 
struggle must prove, Boderic, gathering all his 
force for one tremendous rush, pushed suddenly 
forward, and waving his sword over his head with 
fearfdl menace^ the terrified English fell back in 
momentary panic. Followed closely by a few of 
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his men, the squire dashed onward, and was soon 
lost to view in the increasing darkness of the 
valley beyond. 

Instantly recovering themselves, however, the 
enemy were about to follow in pursuit, when their 
leader, thinking it woidd be useless to do so, 
favoured as the fugitives would be by the obscurity 
of the night and by his men's ignorance of the 
locality, ordered those of his band who still sur- 
vived to march forward, and join their comrades 
under the Seigneur de Frankton, the issue of 
whose encounter with Walwyn and his companions 
he was anxious to ascertain. Their appearance 
round the point whence Walwyn looked for Eo- 
deric's return, had for a moment reassured the 
former as to the possibility of a rescue ; but, as we 
have seen, with regard to that he was speedily 
undeceived. 

Meantime, Roderic and his handful of men 
hurried on, not pausing for an instant lest the 
enemy shoidd pursue and overtake them ; but at 
length, worn out with fatigue and exhaustion, they 
rested in a cot by the wayside, where happily the 
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inmates, being devoted adherents to the national 
cause, gave them a hearty welcome, and recruited 
their strength with such humble fare as they could 
set before them. 

Early the next morning they continued o^ their 
way ; and falling in as they approached the Wye 
with a troop of archers, also hastening to join the 
prince's army, they proceeded in their company 
imtU they arrived at the outposts of the Welsh 
encampment on the northern side of the river ; 
when hastily inquiring the way to the Tewdyr's 
tent, Eoderic hurried thither, and was overjoyed to 
find his lord safe and weU, he having arrived with- 
out hindrance of any sort about one day previous. 
The baron, however, had been in much anxiety 
concerning the fate of his squire and Walwyn, 
whose non-appearance, coupled with the intelli- 
gence of the Sire de Frankton's troop having 
returned to the English camp with prisoners taken 
in the mountains but a few hours before, had 
made him fear lest some mishap might have 
befallen them. Eoderic related the encounter of 
his party with the English, and the manner in 
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which they had escaped, though with such heavy 
loss ; but of Walwyn he could only report his 
fears, that having been overpowered by the superior 
force of the enemy which he knew must have sur- 
rounded him, he had either been killed or taken 
prisoner. 

"And now my good Roderic,'' said the chief, 
taking him by the hand as he ended his narration, 
" I must insist on your seeking repose for the next 
few hours, for there is a likelihood of hot work on 
the morrow, and we shall have need of our utmost 
strength. It grieves me to think of the brave 
fellows you have left behind you on the mountain 
side ; but let us thank Heaven that you, at least, 
are safe and preserved to the service of your prince 
and country at this critical moment, when they do 
indeed require the aid of every honest heart and 
arm."' 

At this moment a messenger from Llewellyn's 
tent arrived with a request that the Baron Tewdyr 
would attend upon his highness in the royal 
pavilion ; and once more recommending his squire 
to recruit his strength by sleep, the chief followed 
the page to the presence of his sovereign. 
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The royal tent was pitched on a slight eminence, 
and commanded a view of the hills upon which 
the main body of the Welsh army was posted, 
and also of the plain by the river's side, where the 
prince's immediate followers were chiefly located. 
The dotted tents of the English on the opposite 
bank were dimly discernible in the moonlight as 
the Tewdyr passed along, and their but lately 
stirring camp seemed hushed in profound repose. , 

Within the pavilion occupied by LleweUyn, 
many of the . principal chiefs and barons were 
assembled to discuss the arrangements for the 
morrow, when all anticipated a general engage- 
ment, and as the Tewdyr entered the prince was in 
the act of dismissing them for the night. 

" I wiU not detain you longer now, my lords,'' 
he was saying ; " but will ask you to visit your 
respective stations, and see that all is right ere you 
retire to rest. I myself will make the round of 
the camp in an hour's time, and at daybreak will 
await you in the valley at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where I will give each his final directions. 
After which we may hold ourselves prepared for 
action at any moment." 
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Each noble as he withdrew bowed low to the 
prince, and then sought his clan with redoubled 
ardour, determined on the morrow to shew himself 
worthy of the regard of so brave and generous a 
monarch. 

On perceiving the Tewdyr, Llewellyn arose from 
his seat at the upper end of the tent, and motion- 
ing him to follow, led the way into an inner 
compartment, where, dismissing his attendants and 
throwing himself on to a couch, he exclaimed : 

"Tewdyr, my friend and trusty liegeman, you 
have often done me good service at need, and have 
ever shewn yourself devoted to myself and house ; 
in truth, a good and faithful subject you have 
been, as your father was before you, and such we 
value now at their true estimation, if we never did 
so before/' 

Suddenly overcome with emotion, the prince 
arose and, pacing to and fro, covered his face with 
his hands. Then recovering himself, he turned to 
the chief and continued : 

"Before you, and with you, I need have no 
concealment. Towards my nobles and in public it 

F 
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is my duty to appear calm and collected. But at 
times, and more especially when, as at present, I 
feel a sinking here,"" and he laid his hand on his 
heart as he spoke, " which makes me full of doubt 
as to the issue of this final struggle ; — for such I 
know it must be, if fortune turn against us to- 
morrow ; — ^my feelings gain the mastery ; and the 
woes of my country and my people, rising in 
oppressive thought before me, make me no longer 
a man. Indeed, Tewdyr, it is more than I can 
bear,'" he added, sinking back in his chair and 
groaning aloud. 

Deeply moved at the sight of such overwhelming 
emotion in his usually grave and austere master, 
the chieftain appeared unable sufficiently to ex- 
press his sympathy and concern. Falling on his 
knee before him, he seized one of the prince's 
hands, and pressing it ta his Ups, cried : 

"Comfort yourself, sire. Nor let the despond- 
ency of the moment prevail to quench the buoyancy 
of your high and ardent spirit. These misgivings 
are but the offspring of an over-wrought imagina- 
tion. Eest assured that the devotion of Cambria's 
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best and bravest sons is yours. They fight, ani- 
mated by the purest zeal, for their Prince, their 
country, and their homea Heaven's blessing must 
rest upon their efforts to release this unhappy land 
from the power of the tyrant, and you will yet 
reign the sovereign of a free and victorious people." 
Taking him by the hand, and raising him from 
his humble posture, Llewellyn replied, 

" Thanks, most kind and valued friend. I know 
that if love or sympathy could cheer my wearied 
heart, yours woidd not be wanting to do so. But 
no. I feel too surely that Cambria's sun of glory 
has set, and that — ^it must sink in blood. Never- 
theless, it is wrong to give way to these feelings of 
depression ; and I must endeavour to forget my own 
forebodings of evil in the emergency of the hour. 
It is of something else, not of my individual sorrows 
that I would now converse with you, my old and 
tried friend, and I have a favour, a great kindness 
to solicit at your hands.'' 

"Name it, my prince," answered the Tewdyr. 
*' My life — ^my all is yours. Command me, and I 
have but to obey." 
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"Tewdyr/' resumed the prince, with emotion, 
" you have children of your own. Sweet, lovely 
children, if I mistake not. I have heard my sainted 
Eleanor speak of such as being your happy lot.'' 
He looked anxiously towards the chiei, who bowed 
in acquiescence, and then resumed: ''You know 
how, like yourself, I have a widowed heart ; that in 
Eleanor's tomb my earthly happiness — ^too great, 
perhaps, for such as I, and therefore in justice 
shortened — ^lies buried. But my child, my Guen- 
dolen* lives, and it is for her that I would now 
entreat your care and protection. You may think 
it strange that I should bring the babe to such a 
scene as this, and at such a time ; but my yearning 
to see her once more could not be restrained, and 
my brother arrives with her this evening. I expect 
them every moment Should I not survive the 
morrow, and David, too, be numbered among the 
slain, will you promise me, as you love your own 
dear ones, to protect and love mine — ^my only one? 
With you I know she would be in security; for that 
she should fylX helpless into the hands of Edward of 

♦ See Appendix, Note I, 
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England and his merciless crew, I could not bear 
to think. Promise me, Tewdyr, on your word as a 
Christian and a man, never to desert my child.'' 

" I swear," answered the baron, devoutly press- 
ing the cross hilt of his sword to his lips, ''by 
this sacred symbol, most noble prince, to preserve 
the life of my princess with my own.'' 

"Heaven bless and reward you," was the re- 
joinder. Then, after a moment's pause, Llewellyn 
added: 

" List I Do I not hear the sound of an arrival? 
Surely they are come. My brother and child!" 

As he spoke, the drapery, which separated the 
outer from the inner portion of the tent, was 
drawn aside, and advancing through a crowd of 
officers and soldiers, Llewellyn's only surviving 
brother. Prince David, appeared, carrying in his 
arms a lovely child of about three years of age, 
her head covered by a thick plaid, which also 
enveloped the whole of her little form. Apparently 
but just aroused from a sound sleep, she was 
gazing around with an expression of bewilderment 
and alarm; but as they approached Llewellyn, 
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who had come forward and stood prepared to 
receive her, she held out her tiny hands towards 
him, and crying — "DM! dad!'' sprang into his 
outstretched arms and nestled her little head in 
his bosom. Unwilling to intrude at such a moment, 
when the sovereign and the wsmor alike seemed 
lost in the doating father, the Tewdyr moved 
to leave the tent, but Prince David, having let 
fall the heavy curtain which shut them out from 
the curious observation of those beyond, seized 
him by the hand, and declared that it was so long 
since they had met he must not hasten away. 
"And, as I see,'* he added smilingly, "that my 
brother has no attention to bestow at present on 
any other but my young niece, I must insist upon 
a welcome fix)m you, at any rate.'' 

"Nay, David!'' exclaimed Llewellyn, holding 
out his hand and grasping that of his brother 
warmly: "you know how delighted I am to 
see you again amongst us; and not the less so 
from your having brought this treasure with you. 
But where is her nurse?" continued he, looking 
round. "You did not bring her without the 
faithful Anghared?" 
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"No, no," answered David "We should not 
have conveyed the little lady so quietly in that 
case. She is here somewhere/' And touching a 
hand bell which stood on a table near, he said to 
the page who instantly made his appearance — 
"Send the nurse hither. The princess is tired, 
and must be put to bed.'' 

A moment afterwards the good Welshwoman 
entered; and receiving her precious charge, after 
one more fond embrace from the arms of the 
royal father, carried her off to the chamber which 
had been hastily prepared in the prince's tent 
for their accommodation. 

Thinking that the illustrious brothers might 
wish to be alone for a season, the Tewdyr then 
desired permission to withdraw. He was anxious 
also to visit the outposts of his own division of 
the army before retiring to rest ; and the monarch, 
after reminding him of the spot and hour appointed 
for the general meeting of the nobles at daybreak, 
bade him good night 

On leaving the royal pavilion, the baron hastened 
towards his own tent, and finding Boderic in a 
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sound sleep, overcome by the fatigues of his long 
journey, he proceeded alone to visit the different 
stations occupied by those under his own com- 
mand. 

The night had far advanced ere his return. 
Throwing himself on his couch, he desired the 
sentinel to rouse him about an hour before the 
time named by Llewellyn for the conference, and 
soon fell into a deep slumber. 

At the same moment Walwyn and Meyrick were 
effecting their escape from the English camp, as 
they thought, unobserved — ^the English General, 
Lord Mortimer, was giving his final orders respect- 
ing the attack which was so shortly to commence. — 
Llewellyn was on his knees in the inner chamber 
of his tent 

And thus dawned Friday the tenth of December.* 

Nearly three hours had elapsed^ and about the 
time when he had desired that he might be 
awakened, the Tewdyr was aroused by a hand laid 
on his shoulder, and looking up, he beheld his 
squire standing by his side equipped in full 
armour, and evidently much excited. 

* See Appendix, Note II. . 
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" Arise, my lord!"' Boderic exclaimed. "We must 
instantly repair to our posts. The bridge has been 
attacked by the enemy, and a general engagement 
seems on the eve of commencement 

Starting up, the Baron answered : — 

"This moment I will come. I am afraid this 
will take some of us by surprise. Has the prince 
been informed?" 

As he spoke, he hastily buckled on those pieces 
of his armour which had been cast off when he 
laid down to rest Then kneeling and devoutly 
crossing himself, the chief commended his soul to 
the keeping of the Father of Armies, and followed 
his squire from the tent 

The alarm had now been given throughout the 
camp, and soldiers were seen hurrying backwards 
and forwards in every direction, as the various 
chiefs, issuing their orders, prepared to assemble 
their men in battle array as speedily as possibla 
Encountering one of Llewellyn's personal attend- 
ants, the Tewdyr hastily interrogated him as to the 
extent of the danger, and what measures had been 
taken to meet it The officer replied that Prince 
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David himself was heading the troops, who defended 
the Pont Orewyn ; but as it was impossible for the 
English to effect a crossing as long as the patriots 
maintained their position, it was supposed that the 
attack on that point was but a feint to cover some 
attempt at fording the river lower down. 

At that moment, a messenger approached &om 
the scene of action, with a request from David that 
the Tewdyr would hasten to his assistance as 
speedily as possible, numbers of his men having 
fallen beneath the arrows of the enemy, which were 
unremittingly showered upon them. Hurrying, ' 
therefore, with a body of his own archers towards 
the bridge, which crossed the stream a little below 
the town, the chief appeared on the spot just as the 
prince in despair beheld his soldiers retreating in 
confusion fipom their post, closely followed by the 
English, who rushed upon them in overwhelming 
numbers. 

Astonished and indignant at so unwonted a sight, 
the Tewdyr turned to his followers, and with the 
shout of his war cry, " Ap Gronw and Victory!'' 
rushed forward with them to the fight 
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For a moment the flying Welsh seemed reassured 
by this timely reinforcement, and were about to 
turn more determinedly than ever upon their pur- 
suers, when suddenly a cry arose from aU sides, 
" We are lost I we are lost ! the English have forded 
the river, and are advancing through the wood \" 
and with an irresistible impulse the men threw 
away their arms and fled. 

In vain David shouted, and the Tewdyr raved. 
Entreaties and threats alike were unavailing, and 
now indeed all hope of resistance seemed at an end, 
as the troops under De Frankton appeared, issuing 
from the wood on the northern side of the river,, 
and the deyoted Welsh seemed hemmed in on all 
sides. 

Unable to stem the torrent, the Prince and the 
Tewdyr were borne towards the town, and the 
former, conjurmg David to secure his own safety by 
flight, disengaged himself as soon as he could from 
the crowd of fugitive soldiers, and seized with 
apprehension for what might have befallen his 
sovereign and the infant princess, flew towards 
the royal pavilion with feelings of terrified ex- 
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pectation difficult to describe. That lie should 
be able to reach it before the enemy had discovered 
and taken possession of it, and all it contained, 
he but faintly hoped ; yet still he hastened onward, 
resolved to risk all in the attempt to preserve 
that life which he had sworn to defend with his 
own. 

A rising eminence hid the conflicting parties 
from view as the Tewdyr approached, from behind, 
the^ tent of his sovereign ; but the sounds of 
triumph, mingled with the cries of the wounded, 
could be distinctly heard in the distance. Sud* 
denly, as he paused for a moment under cover 
of a thicket which stood within bow shot of the 
pavilion, to calculate as to which was the best 
way of entering it without attracting attention, 
or needlessly exposing himself to danger, the 
figure of a horseman appeared on the brow of 
the hill, whose attire denoted him as one of the 
prince's personal attendants. 

The baron guessed him to be closely pursued, as 
he galloped furiously towards the spot near which 
he himself was concealed from view. As he drew 
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nearer, the chieftain observed that in one arm he 
held something which appeared to require much 
care, while with the other he upheld and directed 
the movements of his horse. Another moment 
and he recognised the features of Griffith Lloyd, 
Llewellyn's favourite esquire, and the same who 
had that morning met him as he left his tent 
previous to the battle. During the engagement 
they had fought side by side, and missing him in 
the thickest of the mil4ey the Tewdyr had feared 
that he too was among the slain. 

Uttering a cry of joy, the baron sprang forward 
just as the other was dashing past with his burden ; 
for, escaping from the folds of the plaid in which 
she was wrapped, the golden locks of the young 
Ouendolen were instantly espied by the quick- 
sighted chieftain, who at once perceived that the 
object of his own solicitude was in safety. 

The recognition between the two friends was 
mutual; but without abating his speed, Lloyd 
shouted to the baron to follow, and turning into 
the recesses of a wood close at hand, regardless of 
all obstacles, he continued his way, until all sound 
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of the distant commotion was lost Then pausing 
for the first time, the horsemen waited for the 
Tewdyr, who followed as quickly as he could on 
foot 

" Thank Heaven and our Lady, she is safe \" 
exclaimed the latter breathlessly. "I well nigh 
despaired of being in time to rescue her ; but was 
about to make the attempt, when I saw you ap- 
pear. How did you succeed? and where is our 
royal master ? I have been in the greatest anxiety 
from the first moment of the alarm respecting him, 
and have not heard or seen anything of him 



since." 



" There is not time now,'' answered Uoyd, 
descending from his horse and carefully placing his 
royal charge on the ground, "to explain all that 
has passed during the last hour, but what I can 
tell you I will. As to the fate of Llewellyn, 
Heaven only knows what has befallen him, or 
where he is at this moment On first hearing of 
the attack on Pont Orewyn (when I met you 
quitting your tent), I went to seek him in 
the valley, whither I had attended him shortly 
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before daybreak, and which he had appointed 
as the spot for meeting the chiefs in confer^ 
ence this morning. He was unarmed, having 
left the pavilion with merely his cloak wra{^)ed 
around him, and his coroneted cap on his head. 
Together we passed through the camp, visiting 
each outpost and picquet, and everywhere, with 
words of kindness and encouragement, he inspired 
officers and men with fresh energy and devotion to 
his cause. We then proceeded to the valley, where 
the prince desired me to leave him for awhile, and 
return to the pavilion with orders to have his 
armour prepared for immediate use. Scarcely had 
I gained the royal tent, when news of the attack 
on the bridge was brought : and I was hastening 
to communicate the same to the prince, when the 
appearance of the English between myself and the 
valley obliged me to retrace my steps. Then 
finding how serious the affray had become, I threw 
myself on horseback, and joined Prince David's 
corps at the bridge. You may divine what fol- 
lowed. Driven back towards the town, and filled 
with anxiety as to my royal master's fate, alone 
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and nnanned as he would have been had the enemy 
surprised him in the wood, I only thought of 
flying as speedily as possible to the spot where I 
had left 1"'^" Obliged to take this route, I was 
leaving the town on the northern side, ^to arrive 
kere by a shorter way, when I was overtaken by 
Prince David, who instantly inquired as to where 
I had last seen his brother. On hearing my reply, 
he told me to follow him at once to the valley. 
He was accompanied by only one other soldier, and 
we were hastening in this direction, when suddenly 
the prince exclaimed: 'But what has become of 
the child ! the princess will be lost if she is left 
in the pavilion ! I could not face my brother with- 
out being sure of her safety. I will fly myself to 
the tent and bring her out at all costs.' Throwing 
myself from my horse, I seized his bridle and 
implored him not to run such a risk. Fearing 
that the worst might have befallen our sovereign 
fix)m the defenceless condition in which I had last 
beheld him, I represented the utter ruin to our cause 
flhould he too fsdl into the hands of the English ; 
ixid declared that I myself would instantly fly 
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to the pavilion and rescue the princess, or die in 
the attempt. At length he was persuaded, and 
directing him and his companion to the neighbour- 
hood of this spot, I rode back towards the royal 
tent. Fortunately, the enemy had not as yet 
penetrated so far, though I could hear them at no 
great distance. Bushing in, I tore aside the arras 
which hung round the child's cot, and seizing her 
in my arms, was returning in haste to the spot 
where I had left my horse, when a cry of horror 
met my ear, and, flying towards me like one dis- 
tracted, I beheld the poor nurse, who had been 
sleeping close to her charge and had been awakened 
by the noise I made on my entrance. At first she 
endeavoured to tear the princess from me, but, on 
my explaining the emergency of the case, she offered 
no further resistance, and remained, poor creature ! 
as if transfixed to the spot with grief and despair. 
Conjuring her to efiect her own escape as speedily 
as possible, I mounted my horse again, and quiet- 
ing the poor child, who entreated piteously to be 
restored to her Anghared, by telling her I was 
taking her to her father, I flew down the hill 

G 
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behind the tent; the cries of the blood-thirsty 
English already sounding close to the spot. 
Unable, therefore, to pause, when I beheld you I 
could only motion you to follow. Now we are in 
comparative security ; but it is not safe to tarry 
long. I will, therefore, at once endeavour to find 
Prince David, and then we must, at all hazards, 
hasten towards the mountains, where I trust indeed 
that Llewellyn has ere this sought refuge.'' 

While Lloyd was speaking, the Tewdyr had 
raised the little Ouendolen from the ground, and, 
with her plaid wrapped thickly round her, she was 
now nestling close in his arms : her fears greatly 
alleviated by seeing his familiar face, and hearing 
his well known voice. For often, in more pros- 
perous days, the brave chieftain had been honoured 
by her special notice at the court of her royal 
father, when the motherless babe would frequently 
leave her nurse's arms for a game of romps with 
the kind-hearted baron; and now she forgot her 
grief and terror during the furious ride with Lloyd 
through the forest, in the security of the moment 
in which she found herself again in the arms of her 
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old friend : unconscious as she was of the anxiety 
which filled the breast of the Tewdjrr concerning the 
fate of one to whom she was nearer and dearer still. 

Having rested his horse, and fearful lest they 
should delay too long, Lloyd took his bugle from 
his side, and blowing a shrill but low blast with it, 
was overjoyed at hearing it answered, almost im- 
mediately, by another from no great distance. In 
another moment, issuing from a grove of trees near 
at hand, two figures appeared. These were Prince 
David and his soldier-companion, who having con- 
cealed themselves near the spot, had been awaiting 
the arrival of Lloyd and the princess with the 
greatest anxiety. They had not ventured to dis- 
cover themselves, however, until satisfied as to the 
identity of the party, which they had not been able 
to ascertain, till the sound of the squire's bugle 
placed the matter beyond doubt. 

The pleasure of beholding his niece in safety, was 
augmented by the prince's joyful recognition of the 
Baron Tewdyr, and mutual congratulations passed 
on their having so far escaped from the disastrous 
eonsequences of that day's defeat. The chieftain 
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also recognized, in the companion of David, the 
soldier who had brought Prince Llewellyn's message 
to his castle some few days previously. It was, 
indeed, Walwyn, whose life had been preserved more 
than once, during the thickest of the conflict on the 
bridge, by Prince David, the latter having been 
especially struck by the reckless daring evinced by 
the unhappy Welshman, whose only thought on 
first mingling with the fight was to end his own 
life and self-reproach as speedily as possible. With 
that view he had exposed himself recklessly to 
the strokes of the enemy, but gratitude to the 
royal warrior who had interposed his own arm 
between Walwyn and the blows of the English, 
animated him with a nobler resolve, and he de- 
termined to defend himself, if only that he might 
devote the remainder of his life to the service of 
his princely protector. 

FoUowing David in his flight, he had thus 
once more been brought in contact with the baron 
Tewdjrr, who was rejoiced to find him still alive, 
having greatly feared that he had been slain in the en- 
counter with De Frankton in the mountains ; and 
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being of course ignorant of his subsequent ad- 
ventures, and of his having been the unconscious 
though fatal means of bringing destruction upon 
the Welsh cause. 

No time, however, could now be spent in 
explanations, and Lloyd having yielded his horse 
to the baron, who still retained the young princess 
as his special charge, they moved on in quest of 
In'm who, for all they knew, might even then be 
beyond reach of their aid. The squire felt that, in 
all probability, the enemy having ere this pene- 
trated into the valley, where Llewellyn had been 
awaiting his nobles in conference, they would have 
found him unarmed and incapable of defence, and 
the monarch would have fallen an easy victim to 
the fury of his foes. Alas ! his fears were about 
to be only too speedily realized. 

On emerging from the shade of the forest through 
which they had with difl&culty been forcing their 
way, the anxious fugitives found themselves on a 
wide expanse, which stretched towards the river, 
and was partially surrounded by trees ; those on 
the southern side forming part of the wood through 
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which the English under De Frankton had pene- 
trated so shortly before into the Welsh camp. 
They had reached the spot by a circuitous route, 
having left Builth on the west, and retraced their 
steps through the forest which skirted the hills at 
the back of the town. 

Walwyn shuddered for a moment, as he thought 
with anguish on the scene of his own landing on 
that side of the river in the morning. But his 
attention, and that of the whole party, was almost 
instantly attracted towards one portion of the plain, 
where, under a group of trees, the figure of a monk 
was seen bending over the prostrate form of one 
whom they all immediately recognized as the object 
of their search — the great and good Llewellyn. 

But how ! and in what a sad condition ! His 
head was supported in the arms of the holy father 
— his cloak and other garments bathed in blood — 
and the ghastly hue of death overspreading his 
features. Indeed, at first, when they hastily 
approached, it seemed as if life were extinct But, 
as Prince David flung himself on the ground by his 
aide, he opened his eyes once more, and a gleam of 
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consciousness shot through them, as, beholding his 
brother and child, he cast upon them a look of 
tender recognition, and exclaiming, as the latter, 
with a cry of grief and terror, was placed in his 
arms, "Thank Gbd!" he sank back, and almost 
instantly expired.* 

Speechless with horror and dismay, Prince David 
could at first only gaze on all that was now left of 
his fondly loved brother, and groan aloud. Indeed, 
so great was the distress and consternation of the 
whole party, that for some minutes they remained 
absorbed in grief, and apparently unconscious of all, 
save the loss they had sustained in the death of 
their beloved sovereign. 

Lloyd in his agony had thrown himself on the 
body of his master, his fsice buried m his hands, and 
his whole frame shaking with the violence of his 
emotion. The Tewdjrr, holding the infant princess 
in his arms, could scarcely command his voice to 
comfort the affrighted and unhappy child. And 
Walwyn stood by, transfixed by the spectacle, 
caused, as he could not but imagine, through his 
own indiscretion that morning, in giving the op- 

* See Appendix, Note III. 
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portonity to those whose untoward work of death 
now appeared before him. 

The worthy friar, who had meanwhile been 
sorrowfcdly gazing on the little group, unwilling to 
intrude upon the first burst of their grief by words 
of consolation — now sprang suddenly forward, and 
seizing the baron by the arm, exclaimed : — 

" Sir ! not a moment must be lost, if you wish 
to preserve these sacred remains from outrage. 
Hear you not those shouts through the wood? The 
English are upon us. Help me to raise the body 
of the Prince, and let us fly ere it be too late.'' 

But as he spoke, the appearance of several armed 
men, emerging from the wood on the opposite 
side of the plain, caused him to let go his hold of 
the royal dead, and crying, "Follow me, instantly, 
this way!'' he darted towards a corner of the forest 
near which they stood, and disappeared in a grove 
of trees. 

David and the baron had only time to look 
around them, and seeing the imminent danger in 
which they were placed — as the enemy having 
perceived them, were now advancing with loud 
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shouts in their direction^ they followed the monk 
as speedily as possible, the chieftain bearing the 
sobbing princess in his arms. 

The voice of De Frankton was now heard calling 
on his men to follow after the fugitives, while he 
himself, and a large party both of horsemen and 
soldiers on foot, approached the spot where the 
body of Llewellyn lay. 

Walwyn, who at first had drawn his sword, with 
the intention of keeping the enemy at bay as long 
as possible, perceiving how useless any attempt at 
opposition must prove, shouted to Lloyd to follow, 
and' hastened after the baron and his companions, 
who were now concealed from view by the thickness 
of the trees amongst which they had entered. 

The faithful squire, however, cared not for his 
own personal safety, and springing to his feet stood 
prepared to defend to the last the body of his royal 
master from desecration or violence. Before the 
commanding officer could interpose his authority, a 
dozen swords were aimed at Lloyd's breast, and he 
must assuredly have fallen, covered with wounds, 
had not a stalwart Englishman, on perceiving 
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against whom their weapons were raised, rushed 
forward crying— 

" Ten to one ! For shame, fellows ! This is not 
the way King Edward's soldiers fight. The first 
man who advances a step, shall do so at his peril "" 

The momentary pause was sufficient, and ere the 
excited soldiery had time to recover from the first 
surprise of the interference, De Frankton riding up, 
shouted to them to hold back, and then dismounting 
from his horse, approached Lloyd, saying — 

" You are my prisoner. Sesistance is hopeless : 
and I will guarantee your own safety, and also the 
security of yon body from violence, if you will 
inform me respecting the name and rank of its late 
occupant." 

The squire instantly proffered his sword. 

" To you, sir knight," he said, " I feel it were no 
dishonour to surrender myself But ere one of 
those villains should have approached my royal 
master's remains, to pollute them by a touch, I 
would have died a thousand deaths." 

"It is, then, the body of Llewellyn that lies 
f)efore us!" returned the English knight, gazing as 
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he spoke with mournful interest on the nohle form 
and features, now stilled in death, of him whose 
valour and wisdom had for so long held at bay the 
arms of the all-conquering Edward of England. ''I 
had thought as much/' continued he, turning to- 
wards an officer, who now approached, followed by 
a numerous body of troops, and for whom all seemed 
to make way, as he slowly rode up to the spot 
where De Erankton and Lloyd were standing. 
''My Lord of Mortimer, mine has indeed been 
the arm to lay the pride of Cambria low. This is 
all that remains of King Edward's opponent. The 
word of this gallant officer has placed my sus- 
picions beyond doubt.'' 

"Nay, and is it so?" returned the English general 
— ^for he it was — ^his brow darkening as he thought 
on the superior good fortune, as he deemed it, of 
his less distinguished comrada "Is it, indeed, 
Llewellyn's self we have before us? or is the 
prisoner attempting to deceive?" and he turned 
toward^ Lloyd as he spoke. 

The squire instantly replied with indignation : — 
" To deceive an enemy were beneath the honour 
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of a Welshman. Were I to deny these sacred 
remains to be those of my sovereign lord, Llewellyn 
the Great/' and he drew up his head, and spoke 
clearly and emphatically as he pointed towards the 
body, "I should be that most contemptible of 
wretches — a liar/' 

Perceiving the effect of this speech on Mortimer 
to be anything but conciliatory, and anxious to 
divert his attention from the squire, whose bold and 
undaunted demeanour greatly prepossessed him in 
his favour, De Frankton added hastily — "The 
coronet on his cap was sufficient to denote his high 
rank ; but I knew not whether it was Llewellyn or 
David that I had slain ; since, as I told you, my 
lord, the person whom I encountered this morning 
at this spot was alone, nor did I perceive that he 
was unarmed, until I had struck the fatal blow 
which laid him in the dust, at my horse's feet. 
Otherwise, I call Heaven to witness, as I value the 
honour of my knighthood, I would not have stained 
my hands with his blood." 

The squire, on hearing his own surmises realized 
respecting the unfortunate monarch, groaned in 
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the bitterness of his spirit. But the look of horror 
which he had cast on De Frankton on first hearing 
him avow the murder, (for such he could not but 
consider it,) had changed into one of unwilling 
admiration, as the English knight concluded his 
speecL Indescribable, then, was his feeling of 
horror and indignation, when Mortimer exclaimed, 
turning towards some of his followers, 

"Eaise the body, while I myself remove the 
gilded crown from off its head, and then cut off the 
latter as neatly as you can. We wiU have it con- 
veyed, as a Christmas gift, to our liege lord at 
Shuddlan Castle, and an acceptable one it will be, 
I trow/' 

Equally indignant at this brutal order, De Frank- 
ton sprang forward to prevent its execution. But 
Mortimer sternly desired him to stand aside, and 
in another moment, he himself having removed the 
coronet from off the Prince's head, it was severed 
from the body by a blow from one of the ready 
instruments of the General's pleasure. " And now, 
sirs," continued the latter, " we will return to the 
town. Do you, De Frankton, see that the pri- 
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turner is safely lodged in the citadel forthwith.'" 
Then, placing the prince's coronet on the point of 
« spear, he held it aloof as a trophy, and rode off 
amid the shouts and plaudits of the soldiers who 
fbllowed in his train. 

Desiring that the headless trunk of Llewellyn 
should be removed from the spot, and carried into 
the town, until further directions were given re- 
specting it, De Frankton slowly and sadly followed 
the retiring troops, avoiding, as he rode along, the 
glance of the unhappy Lloyd, whose fierce despair- 
ing grief was marked in every line of his features, 
and who, strongly guarded, was brought up in the 
rear. 

Meanwhile, Walwyn had effected his escape into 
the wood, though not until two of his pursuers, 
who had overtaken him, had been laid dead at his 
feet ; and then, faint with loss of blood — ^for one of 
them had wounded him severely — ^he staggered on 
in quest of those who had preceded him in the 
same track. At first he hesitated as to which way 
he should turn ; but suddenly perceiving that he 
was near the spot where already once that day he 
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had been concealed, together with Prince David, 
by the worthy Father Edwal, he doubted not but 
that there he should find those whom he sought. 
Another moment brought him to the thicket which 
concealed the entrance of the friar's cave from view, 
and pushing aside the furze and brambles which 
impeded his progress, he found himself before the 
opening. 

Father Edwal, who belonged to an order of white 
friars then located in a neighbouring town, was 
under a vow of silence and seclusion for a self- 
allotted time,andhadchosen this retreat as one almost 
impossible to be discovered by the uninitiated, and 
where he could dwell in perfect repose, undisturbed 
by the turmoil and confusion of the world without. 
That morning, however, he had encountered Prince 
David and Walwyn in the forest, and recognizing 
the person of the former, he had instantly foregone 
his vow at the shrine of patriotism, and offered the 
fugitives a refuge until they could venture forth to 
meet Lloyd and his royal charge, whom they ex- 
pected to find near the spot. 

Having penetrated into the hermitage, Walwyn 
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discovered the worthy friar, busily setting before 
Prince David and the baron such humble fare as 
he could produce. This he took from an aperture 
in the side of his cavern, that served him as a 
shelf, and placed it on a projecting ledge of the 
same, which sufficed for a table. Furniture there 
was none. But at the end furthest from the 
entrance, burned a small wood fire, in front of 
which, on the heap of rushes which formed the 
good father's couch, lay the young princess, who 
had cried herself to sleep, and now for a short 
space was unconscious of the grief and troubles 
which beset her waJdng hours. 

A cry of joy escaped the prince, as he turned 
towards Walwyn, on hearing the sound made by 
his entrance, and then all three hurried towards 
him, as the wounded man sank fainting on the 
ground. 

Although much alarmed at first, the good friar, 
who was himself no contemptible Esculapius, 
having revived him from his swoon, soon pro- 
nounced the hurts sustained by the sufferer as not 
at all beyond the reach of his skill; and after 
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administering a cooling draught and removing 
the greater part of his armour, Father Edwal 
insisted on his lying down and being quiet 
for a few hours, which, the wounds having been 
carefully bandaged, he said, would soon set him up 
again. 

Then returning to his other companions, he con- 
tinued the narrative, which the arrival of Walwyn 
had interrupted, respecting the last moments of 
the great Llewellyn, when he alone had been by 
his side, and to which the bereaved brother and 
faithful vassal were listening with deep though 
melancholy interest,. 

It appeared that after David and Walwyn had 
left his cave that morning, the worthy friar had 
gone forth himself in an opposite direction, towards 
the plain, near which he daily received the small 
stock of provisions with which a charitable friend 
in the town of Builth supplied him ; and it was 
when at this spot that he first heard what he 
fancied was the groan or cry of some wounded man, 
near at hand. Quite unaware, however, of the 
onslaught that day made by the English in his 

H 
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neighbourhood, he did not conceive it possible that 
such could be the case, until, the sound being 
repeated, he hurried to the quarter from whence it 
seemed to proceed, and there, indeed, beneath a 
group of trees, as we have described, lay the great 
Llewellyn weltering in his blood. 

Already the shades of death were upon him, and 
it was with difficulty that he could articulate, in 
gasping accents, his entreaty that the father would 
aid him in these his last moments, with his prayers, 
and receive his general and imperfect, but penitent 
confession; after hearing which, the priest had 
pronoimced the absolution of his sins in the name 
of that Judge, before whose tribunal the dying 
prince was so soon to appear. No time was there 
to explain by word or sign by what means he had 
thus come by his sad and terrible end; for almost 
as soon as the words of sacramental forgiveness had 
been pronounced. Prince David and his companions 
had appeared, and the sequel they knew as well 
as himsel£ 

'' God rest his soul,'" concluded Father Edwal, as 
his eyes filled with tears, and he knelt in suppli- 
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cation before a rude crucifix wliich stood in a niche 
on one side of the cave. 

" Amen," breathed the others, and with sorrow- 
ing hearts they likewise bent the knee in prayer 
to the Father of Mercies. 

A i^ence of some moments followed after they 
had concluded their devotions, and then the good 
friar exclaimed : — 

"I must now leave yon; but will return as 
speedily as possible, and in the meantime you will 
do well to seek that rest of body, which you 
may ere long stand much in need o£ As, if you 
are able, yon ought certainly to resume your 
jonmey northwards to-night." 

So saying he left the cave. 

Neither the prince, nor the Tewdyr, however, 
could close their eyes in sleep; so many and 
agitating were the thoughts which filled their 
breasts. The die of Wales seemed indeed to be 
cast ; and how to repair her ruined fortunes, neither 
of those experienced and devoted warriors could 
conceive. In broken ejaculations and sorrowful 
silence, the time passed until the return of Father 
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Edwal, who at length appeared, carrying a large 
bundle which he deposited in one corner, and then 
advanced saying : — 

"I have been successful, thank Heaven, in pro- 
curing for you what I trust may prove efficient 
disguises in which to continue on your way. 
From a neighbouring shepherd's hut, the kindly 
inmates of which have long been known to me, I 
have brought these rough dresses ; for as shepherds 
you must endeavour to pass on into the mountains, 
where alone you can now feel safe ; and my advice 
would be for you to start as soon as night comes 
on. I myself will conduct you through the forest, 
and see you so far on your way, and thankful should 
we indeed be, that you have hitherto escaped as you 
have done. For some of the English marauders 
have evidently passed this way and been very near 
this place, as both the horses which you, my 
prince, and yon poor wounded man, left tethered 
near here this morning, are gone, and the cords 
wherewith their bridles were fastened to the tree 
cut away. Doubtless, therefore, some of them 
have been on your track, and it is to the obscurity 
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of this entrance that we owe, under Providence, 
your preservation from seizure — ^perhaps from 
deatk'' 

As he paused the good priest knelt, and taking 
Prince David^s hand pressed it to his Ups. Then 
rising, he continued : 

*' And now, while you attire yourself in yonder 
garments, I will awaken this darling sleeper, and 
tempt her to receive some little refreshment before 
her weary flight begins again. Poor innocent \" 
added he, bending over the little Guendolen, who 
was stiU wrapped in a peaceful slumber, " I grieve 
to disturb your happy unconsciousness ; and yet it 
must be so."" Then, stooping down, he imprinted 
a kiss upon the child's forehead, murmuring a 
blessing the wWle. 

The young princess awoke, and, starting up, 
uttered a piteous cry, "D&d I dM V Then, gazing 
around her in bewilderment, she was about to burst 
into tears ; but, perceiving the well known face of 
the baron, she sprang into his arms, and, although 
he now wore the rough garb of a country shepherd, 
nestled closely to his bosom, as in days gone 
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by> and soon again fell into a sound sleep, quite 
tired out by the grief and excitement of the 
morning. 

Taking advantage of this state of oblivion to all 
outward things on her part, the chiefbain wrapped 
the plaid closely round her, and, following the 
prince and Father Edwal, left the cave with his 
precious charge. 

Walwyn, it had been agreed, should remain con- 
cealed under the care of the worthy fiiar, until his 
wounds were sufficiently healed to admit of his 
travelling with safety. 

The night was dark, and the air cold; and at 
first it was with difficulty that they made their 
way along. But at length, having emerged &om 
the forest, and the distance between themselves 
and the town of Builth being now considerable, 
Father Edwal took leave of the others, and, com- 
mitting them to the safe keeping of the Almighty, 
he retraced his steps towards his secluded abode, 
after promising the baron that he would himself 
accompany Walwyn, so soon as the latter was able 
to move, on his way to the Tewdyr's castle; 
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in which direction the noble fugitives were now 
hastening. 

A weary and an anxious pilgrimage was theira 
But still they pressed onward, knowing that the 
nearer north they approached, the sooner they 
would find refuge among the mountains, where the 
simple shepherds and clansmen were mostly de- 
voted to the national cause, and would gladly lay 
down their lives in defence of those so dear to 
them as the daughter of their prince, and his 
brother. On this account, therefore, the baron 
made all haste to reach the friendly heights ; and 
towards evening, on the sixth day of their flight, 
they entered upon the snowy range which led to 
his own fortress. 

It was in a humble shepherd's cot, situated in 
one of the most secluded nooks they could find, 
that they first of all ventured to avow themselves 
as other than they appeared. Hitherto, they had 
passed for mountain shepherds on their way home- 
wards from the south, having carefully avoided 
any towns or villages where they might have been 
either recognized or suspected ; depending for their 
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daily sustenance upon the charity of the poor coun- 
try people whose lowly habitations they visited, and 
to whose kindness they were usually indebted for 
a shelter at night. They had thus fortunately 
escaped detection, or observation, which would 
have been at the least unpleasant. Now that they 
felt they were among those whose faith might be 
depended upon, the Tewdyr imparted to the worthy 
cottager and his wife the fact of their being fugi- 
tives of high rank, who were escaping into the 
mountains in consequence of the total defeat of 
Llewellyn's army in the south, now overrun by the 
English soldiery. But he represented it as neces- 
sary that they should still retain the disguise they 
wore, in case of meeting, further on, with those 
who might be tempted to tetray them into the 
hands of the enemy in hopes of a reward, which 
doubtless would be given by those who thirsted for 
their blood. 

The honest pair to whom this disclosure was 
made pledged themselves to the most profound 
secresy; and after giving the travellers a night's, 
lodging, and such food as they could place before 
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them, the man accompanied them on their route 
the following day, offering to conduct them on their 
road as far as the abode of his son, also a shepherd, 
who, he was sure, would continue with them on 
their journey as long as they might wish him to 
do so. 

This proposition the Tewdyr gladly assented to, 
as the addition to their party of one who would 
naturally personate the character which they as- 
sumed would be an advantage ; and when the 
sturdy youth — to whom his father was empowered 
to divulge the fact of their disguise, though as to 
their real rank he was in ignorance himself — be- 
came acquainted with their wish respecting him, he 
gladly set out in their company, declaring himself 
proud of the opportunity afforded him of serving 
those who had borne arms in the cause of his 
country. 

With many thanks, and mutual good wishes, the 
travellers then took leave of the old man who had 
thus opportunely befriended them, and with lighter 
hearts, feeling that now every hour brought them 
nearer to a place of safety, they continued on 
theif way. 
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The little Guendolen seemed almost paralyzed by 
the strangeness and rapidity of their moyements. 
From the first moment of their departure from 
Father Edwal's cave she had scarcely spoken, and 
never wept ; but lay silently and patiently, now in 
the arms of her unde, and now in those of the baron 
as they went along. Offcen looking up into their 
fiices with an expression of gravity and sweetnesfif, 
which seemed to indicate her knowledge of the exist- 
ence of some urgent though unknown cause for this 
sad and weary journey. Sometimes she would sigh, 
and an expression of pain would pass over her 
features, as if the recollection of some grievous 
scene came back to her young mind ; but the name 
of her father never passed her lips, and as the days 
went by during their anxious flight, the stem 
warriors who cherished her so fondly, almost 
fjEincied that some of their own sad experience of 
life had been imparted to the little grave one who 
seemed thus early to imbibe the seriousness and 
care belonging to maturer years. 

The prince had passed for her father, and she had 
been described as a motherless babe — ^which was in- 
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deed the truth — ^to those whose kind sympathy had 
been aroused at sight of the fair and helpless child. 
But little did the good people guess, when they 
pressed their lips to hers, or stroked her little head 
with kindly touch, that she was the heiress — ^the 
I»dncess of their land. 

It was night, although the moonlight shone 
brightly upon them, when the fugitives — Shaving 
parted with Einion, the shepherd lad, who, after 
seeing them beyond all reach of present danger, 
was obliged to leave them and return home — at 
length arrived in sight of the Tewdyr's castle. A 
light was burning in one of the upper windows of 
tiie fortress, and occasionally the growl or bark of 
one of the stag hounds in the courtyard was heard 
in the stillness of the air. 

'* Courage, my prince,"" said the baron, turning 
to David, whose weary gait told how much their 
forced and painful march had affected him, ''you 
are now on the ancestral ground of the Tewdyr. 
Here at least we know how to welcome our princes. 
Our appearance will occasion surprise, and be some- 
what unexpected, I have no doubt ; but, unless my 
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mind misgives me, we shall find my gentle Eva 
ready to receive us. Yon glimmer from her chamber 
window tells me that her vigils are thus prolonged 
in seeking &om on High a blessing upon her &ther 
and her country^s causa Ah ! sad indeed will be 
the news we have to impart to their faithful hearts. 
Poor lolo ! His fond reliance on Merlin's prophecy 
will be somewhat shaken, I fear; but now for a 
blast to rouse them all I" 

So saying, the chieftain took down the horn 
which hung from the castle gate, and blew a blast, 
long, loud, and shrilL 

In a moment it was answered by the sound of 
furious barking from the tenant of every kennd 
in the courtyard, and the appearance of lights at 
many of the apertures and windows of the tower 
over the gateway told that the inmates, too, had 
been startled by the summons. 

Ere the bolts and bars which guarded the en- 
trance were withdrawn, however, the porter was 
heard demanding within who it was that sought 
admittance at so late an hour. Then recognising 
the well-known voice of his master in reply, he 
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uttered an exclaination of joy and surprise, and 
speedily the hinges of the great door were rolled 
back. The next moment, and the baron and his 
companions, in their wayworn shepherds' guise, 
stood before the astonished retainers and domestics 
assembled within. 

It required but the glance of the chieftain's eye 
around, however, to convince them that he was 
indeed their lord. Then advancing into the great 
hall beyond, with the youthftd princess in his arms, 
he turned to David, exclaiming, " Here we are in- 
deed safe ! There is not one present who would 
not peril life itself in behalf of Llewellyn's daughter, 
and the prince his brother. Behold," he continued, 
addressing his wondering auditors, and holding the 
little Guendolen towards them, "behold your 
princess, Guendolen of Wales, and the royal David 
her uncle." 

In an instant every knee was bent with profound 
reverence in that feudal hall ; and then rising at a 
motion from the prince, the astonished but loyal 
retainers of the Tewdyr made the roof ring again 
with their shouts of " Long live the Lady Guen- 
dolen ! Long live Prince David !" 
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"It is indeed so, my good people/' said the 
cliie£ " The great and good Llewellyn is no more ; 
and our princess and her royal uncle have escaped 
from the south in peril of their lives/' 

Tears filled the eyes of many a hard-featured 
veteran under that roof, on hearing this sad in- 
telligence. With a burst of weeping, Eva followed 
Mary from the hall, as the latter, conveying the 
young princess with tender soUcitude, led the way 
to the chambers above. Vendigaid remained 
gazing on the * Shepherd Prince' with mute as- 
tonishment, and the aged bard, who had been a 
sHent spectator of the scene, stood beside him. 

" Has our army been defeated, then, and Prince 
Llewellyn killed?" cried the boy at length, as if 
such a consummation of his fears was scarcely 
possible. 

"Llewellyn has fallen," said the baron; "but 
not in battle. He was slain unarmed and alone. 
Your prince was murdeeed." 

A shudder ran through every frame at these 
words. None moved or scarcely breathed, so great 
was the horror which filled each breast. 
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Suddenly advancing towards Prince David, in 
deep-toned accents, and with impressive mien, 
lolo exclaimed :- 

"UeweUyn has fallen! — ^Yet prophecy cannot 
fail ! — David still lives ; and for him and Guen- 
dolen, Heaven has decreed a glorious revenge. 
Again and again I repeat, the words of Merlin, 
sage and prophet, shall yet come true, and 
Cambria's prince become proud England's king I" 

His words feU as if inspired from his Hps ; and 
as he slowly left the hall, a sUence reigned which 
each felt unable and unwilling to break. Deeply 
impressed by the manner of the aged bard, 
David himself did not speak or move for some 
minutes. Then turning to the baron, he said : 

"Whatever Heaven wills must surely come to 
pass. Let us ever hope that when fortune looks 
most gloomy, things will amend, and ever say — 
God's holy will be done." 

"Amen,*' replied the chief; "and may lolo's 
continual prophecy be fulfilled. But let us not 
longer detain your highness from the rest and 
refreshment so greatly needed. I will myself see 

I 
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that you have every attention we can bestow, and 
will conduct you to your apartments forthwith." 

Then taking Vendigaid by the hand, and pre- 
ceded by domestics with torches to light the way, 
the baron left the hall, followed by the prince. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SNOW STOEM. 

It had been a very dull time for Eva and Vendigaid 
during the three weeks of their father's absence ; 
and to the former it was a period of much anxiety 
also. The accounts Walwyn had given the inmates 
of the castle of the distracted state of the country 
at large, and of the precarious condition of Llewel- 
lyn's fortunes, had filled their minds with many 
sad forebodings as to the fate of those who left the 
mountain fortress, in the company of their lord, to 
encounter dangers, and perhaps death, in his service 
and that of their oppressed land : and it needed, at 
times, aU her high principle and steady reUance 
upon the mercy and justice of an over-ruUng Pro- 
vidence, to enable the baron's sweet daughter to 
think calmly of all that might befall her beloved 
parent during the expedition upon which he had 
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entered in the cause of patriotism and liberty. 
Often would Vendigaid or Mary surprise her in 
tears, which, however, she would instantly endea- 
vour to wipe away, and turn to the former with 
some cheerful remark, or to the latter with an 
assurance "that she must not mind her; it was 
very foolish she knew, — ^and she should be better 
directly/' 

One morning, the good nurse discovered her seat- 
ed, lost in thought, in the window of her chamber ; 
her tapestry work on which she had been engaged 
thrown aside, and her eyes fixed on the ground. 
At length aroused by Mary's gentle remonstrances, 
she was prevailed upon to seek, in the open air, a 
more cheerful frame of mind. " Your brother has 
just finished his morning studies with lolo,'' Mary 
had urged, " and you would do well, my dear young 
ladyj to accompany him for a walk through the 
glen below. The sun is shining, and, well wrapped 
up, you will not feel the cold. Let me prevail upon 
you, if not for your own, at least for your father's 
sake, to try if the fresh air will not do you good, 
and bring back some of the roses to that pale cheek" 
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"There,go!'' she continued, as Eva reluctantly arose, 
and with a smile, laid her hand caressingly on the 
shoulder of her importunate nurse. "Go, like a 
dear child, and I am sure you will feel better and 
refreshed in a very short time."" 

Vendigaid was delighted with the thought of a 
long walk with his sister ; and having hastened her 
preparations to satisfy his impatience, Eva left the 
castle, feeling at once brighter and happier as the 
keen bracing air touched her cheek 

With a lightsome step, therefore, she followed 
Vendigaid, who, rushing on in front, was soon 
standing at the foot of the hill on which stood the 
fortress, and calling out to Eva to "make haste,'" 
as she descended a little more carefully. 

The question as to "which way they should 
go," instantly put by Vendigaid to his sister, as 
she reached the spot where he was standing, was 
soon determined by her pointing towards the route 
taken by the baron and his followers on theii- 
departure for the south, so shortly before. It was 
the first time she had been so far from the castle 
since her father had left, and Eva's inclination 
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at once led her to prefer the way by which he had 
passed from the mountains. It was a safer and 
more beaten track, too, than any Vendigaid perhaps 
would have chosen, had he been left to decide 
the matter ; and feeling more cheerful and light- 
hearted than she had done for long, his sister 
quietly pursued her way, as he bounded on in 
front. 

The bright sunshine of those wintry days, how- 
ever, was seldom of long duration; and Eva re- 
minded her brother that it would be imprudent to 
venture too far from home, in case a sudden snow- 
storm should surprise them where they might find 
a difficulty in obtaining sbdter. Vendigaid did 
not share in her anxiety on this point, however, 
and gradually led her on, beguiled by his merry 
converse, until suddenly she exclaimed, " I am sure 
we had better go no farther. It is becoming very 
cold, and I wish to avoid the risk of a long walk 
back in the snow. So come, dear, let us return."' 

" No, Eva,"' was the answer. " Do not talk of 
going back yet. I am certain that it will not snow, 
and I want to take you to see the great dogs in 



I 
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S. Buono's Monastery, which is now not half a mile 
off Do let us go on. And if it does cloud over, 
we shall then be under shelter. Besides, it is quite 
early yet, and we shall have sufficient time to 
return before it gets dark.'" And looking up into 
his sister's face, Vendigaid took her coaxingly by 
the hand, repeatrog, " Do come on.'' 

Smiling; but shaking her head, Eva suffered her- 
self to be persuaded; and, indeed, it was soon 
evident that to hasten on towards the convent, which 
stood on the slope of the mountain they were then 
ascending, would be their best plan : for, already, 
several large flakes of snow began to fall ; the sun 
was hidden behind the clouds which hung heavily 
overhead, and the necessity for seeking shelter 6re 
the storm increased, became each moment more 
apparent. 

"You see, Vendigaid," said Eva, as they both 
hurriedly approached the gate of the monastic 
building, " that it would have been better for us not 
to have come so far. We cannot foresee when we 
shall be able to get back, and Mary, and lolo, and 
everyone wiU be so much alarmed about us." 
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" This will not last long/' was the eager rejoinder, 
" do not fear. We shall be at home again long before 
night sets in ; and you will be able to rest yourself 
and dry your thiugs, while the storm blows over/' 

They were now witlun the outer court of the 
dwelling, which, inhabited by a few brethren of the 
Benedictine order, had been purposely erected in 
this lonely spot, for the chance of aflfording help and 
shelter to those unfortunate travellers or wayfaxers 
who might chance to be benighted or lost in the 
snow, as was sometimes the case on their road to 
and from the scattered mountain villages which lay 
around 

For the furtherance of this object, four trusty 
dogs were kept by the brethren, which by their 
strength and agility, were peculiarly fitted to aid in 
the task of discovering and bringing towards the 
friendly shelter of the monastery any who nught be 
thus unfortunately citcumstanced 

Brother Vychan, an aged and venerable monk 
(whom both Eva and Vendigaid had, from their 
earliest infancy, associated in their minds with all 
that was excellent and pious), met them under the 
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porch of the edifice, and as he warmly grasped their 
hands, inquired wonderingly, how they chanced to 
be so far from home in such inclement weather. 

"You were enticed by the deceptive brilliancy of 
the sun, I fear, my children,"" said he. " But you 
should never rely on the continuance of its favour 
for any long period, during this season of the year ; 
and these sudden snow-storms, which we have so 
frequently now, render it very undesirable that 
such tender plants as you are, should be too venture- 
some in your wanderings. But come in, now,'" he 
continued, leading the way towards an apartment, 
which seemed more comfortably furnished than the 
generality of rooms in that solitary and austere 
abode. " We have a fire, here, and you can warm 
and dry yourselves comfortably. I am afraid you 
are very wet, my dear child,'" added the good old 
man, gently laying his hand on Eva's dress. "I 
confess I am rather surprised at your want of dis- 
cretion, in venturing so far from the castle in such 
uncertain weather." 

"You must not blame her. Father," exclaimed 
Vendigaid hastily, as, with out-stretched hands, he 
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was bending over the fire, and eagerly enjoying the 
genial blaza '' She would have turned back long 
ago, and would probably have been at home before 
now, had I not urged her to come on."' 

" I am sure, Vendigaid, it would have been wiser 
to have listened to my sober suggestions,'" said Eva, 
"as to the propriety of our returning homa And, 
indeed, dear Father,"' she added, addressing the old 
monk, "we must not inflict ourselves upon you for 
long. As soon as the storm abates, I hope you will 
let us go back, as I know how much Mary and lolo 
will be alarmed at our absence.'" 

"Nay,"" repUed Brother Vychan, "you had better 
let me send intelligence of your well-doing to them. 
I do not think it would be at all safe for you to 
leave us to-day. You know we have ever accom- 
modation ready for such as, like yourselves, may 
chance to be thrown upon our rude hospitality, and 
you know, also, how truly and especially welcome 
you both are, so I beg that you will not think of 
going home, until I can pronounce it quite safe for 
you to venture."" 

Two or three more of the Brethren, who had now 
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entered, joined their persuasions to his ; but Eva 
still urged her wish, if the weather did clear up, 
to be allowed to return, and at length they desisted 
from further remonstrance. 

Having well warmed and dried themselves, Eva 
and Vendigaid were now provided with such re- 
freshment as the simple monks could lay before 
them ; and as, at the best, they could not hope to 
be at the Castle again until a very late hour, they 
readily availed themselves of the kind hospitality of 
their good friends. 

*' On one thing I must insist,"" Brother Vychan 
said, as, after some little time, the snow ceased to 
fall, and the young visitors were proposing to 
depart, ''one of us must accompany you at least 
part of the way; otherwise nothing can induce 
me to let you go. In short, I will go with you 
myself, and if I do not consider it safe, I shall 
bring you back again, I assure you.'" 

"Thank you, dear father,"' answered Eva, "we 
shall be truly glad if you wiU accompany us 
part of the way ; although I do not like bringing 
you out in the cold, and giving you so much 
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trouble ; still I really am a&ald that we may get 
confused as to the right path^ if the snow has 
Mien deep or has drifted much.'' 

It was agreed, therefore, to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of all parties, that the good monk should start 
with them ; and the weather being clear and fine 
overhead, they set forth on their return home. 
Vendigaid went on in front with one of the large 
dogs belonging to the brotherhood, to which he 
was in particular much attached, and which, on 
his petition, was allowed to accompany them, and 
Eva followed with Brother Vychan at a more sober 
pace. She was well wrapped up, and the wind 
being less boisterous, she could uncover her face 
without being exposed to the blinding gusts of 
snow, which were generaUy wafted to and fro by 
the breeze, and they were thus, as they proceeded 
on their way, enabled to carry on an agreeable, and 
to Eva, a deeply interesting conversation. 

For many years Brother Vychan had been the 
intimate friend and valued counseUor of Eva's 
mother, the Lady Angharad, whom, alas, she could 
only remember as a vision of tender loveliness, 
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crossing the dreamy path of her earliest childhood. 
To hear the good old man speak of this unknown 
mother with affection and respect, was to the 
gentle Eva a constant delight. Her loving heart 
respon4ed to each expression of fondness and en- 
dearment bestowed by him upon the cherished 
memory of one, in whom, when living, he had 
ever felt the tender interest of a parent; and 
now some slight remark on her part, relative to 
the sufferings which she feared the poor moun- 
taineers must endure during such severe weather, 
having drawn from him the expression, " How like 
your mother I" at once led to the favourite subject 
of converse between them. 

" You so often put me in mind of her, Eva, my 
child," Brother Vychan began, in a low tone, as if 
partly talking to himself '* Each day I think 
I can trace a nearer resemblance in you to what I 
remember her, as when first she left the home of 
her father to gladden the Tewdyr's halls with her 
sweet presence. But the soUtude and seclusion of 
the baron^s castle were ever irksome to her. The 
troubles of his prince and country called him so 
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often from her side, that &r from the scene where 
her happy youth and childhood had been passed, 
gladdened too as it had been by so many feces 
near and dear to her, alone and sad she wonld 
oftentimes come hither on her little highknd 
pony, and spend the day with onr humble fira- 
temity. How rejoiced we were whenever this did 
occur, I need not tell yon, — ^and I can almost fancy 
I see her now, with her soft winning smile looking 
up into my face, and saying, 'I wish you would 
not go about so much, amongst those mountain 
passes, Father. I know how glad the poor people 
are to see you, and how much they require relief ; 
but then you are sometimes out so late, and you 
do not know what might happen to you. I wish 
you would let me go now and then instead. You 
know I am younger than you are* (and then she 
would lay her soft hand coaxingly on my arm), 
'and I can scramble about on my little steed so 
very well. Besides it is always a pleasure to me 
to visit these poor solitary mountaineers ; for I 
have a fellow feeling with them, in respect to their 
loneliness, and although I may not be so useful 
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or SO welcome to them as you are, I wish you 
would let me take them what they need at times, 
poor things! rather than expose yourself, on their 
accoimt, to so much that is bad for you." Sweet 
lady! she was indeed mistaken in thinking that 
the poor would not welcome her beneath their 
humble roofs, more gladly than any other visitor 
they knew. Her presence carried joy and glad- 
ness with it wherever she went, and angel as she 
was, no greater happiness did she know, than that 
of bestowing blessings on those around her when- 
ever she could; and many were they who had 
cause to mourn her loss/' 

"It may be wrong in me, dear father," said 
Eva, with a sigh ; " but I am often inclined to 
murmur at the decree which deprived me of such 
a mother's love and care." 

"It is but natural, my child," answered her 
companion gravely, "that you should feel and 
regret the loss of a mother's tender care and 
watchfulness during the years of your helplessness 
and childhood, especially needful as they might 
seem in your case. But we must ever remember 
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that all things are ordered for our good ; that we 
are each, indiyiduaUy, the objects of unceaaing 
care and watchfulness to One, whose love is as 
boundless as His knowledge of what is good for 
us is infinita It may be difficult to believe, but 
we must not for one'moment doubt, that whatever 
appears hard for us to bear at first, is, nevertheless, 
intended in some way for our great good. You, 
my Eva, may indeed have felt the want of that 
tender soUcitude which woidd of a certainty have 
been yours had your dear mother been spared to 
you ; but in that case you might have been tempted 
to forget that there is One whom we should find 
all-sufficient as our comfort and solace in our 
greatest need. She may have felt, as doubtless 
she did, that it was a hard thing to part so soon 
from her husband and little ones, and yet we 
know that for her the change from earth to 
paradise must have been one of infinite gain.'" 

As he spoke, Eva grew comforted, and her eyes, 
which had filled with tears, again brightened up. 
But she did not reply, and walked on for a while 
in silence. 
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And now the distance from the castle being 
not very great, Brother Vychan, remembering an 
engagement which called him back to the monastery, 
bade the young girl and her brother ferewelL 
" I think you may now find your way home safely, 
my children,^' he said; "and the next time you 
pay us a visit up yonder, let it be, for your own 
sakes, in less uncertain weather; though at all 
times you will be most heartily welcome. So 
coine, Qelert, my dog, we must make the best of 
our way bacf 

For a moment he stood to watch the receding 
forms of the youthful pair as they departed from 
him And then, grasping his staff, accompanied 
by his dog, he bent his steps homewards. 

For some little time Eva and Vendigaid, blithely 
enough, pursued their way after parting with the 
good father — ^as they were accustomed to call him, 
although he was not, like many of his order, a 
priest of the church — when suddenly, as they came 
out upon the valley at the foot of the hill, which 
led up to their ancestral home, both started at 
hearing, as they fancied, a groan, as of some one 
in pain, near the road-side. K 
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It was getting dusk^ and the snow, which had 
drifted considerably in that particular spot, lay piled 
np, in huge masses, on either side. 

They stopped, involuntarily, to listen, and as 
they did so, the sound was repeated ; and this time 
there could be no doubt about its proceeding from 
a person in much suffering. 

" Bun back, Vendie,'' Eva exclaimed, the colour 
mantling on her cheek, and her voice slightly 
treonbling as she spoke. "Bun, and see if Father 
Vychan is still in sight, and if so, beckon to him to 
return;'' and as the boy hastily obeyed her, she, 
without a moment's hesitation, sprang up the bank 
of snow as well as she was able, and guided by the 
sounds, which led her to the spot, she beheld the 
form of one whom, by his dress, she supposed to be 
a soldier, lying in a ravine or ditch, formed by the 
snow, into which he had apparently fallen, and now 
lay, unable to risa 

For a moment she hesitated, uncertain what to 
do ; to descend herself to his rescue, she felt would 
be unavailing, as, alone and unaided, it would be 
impossible for her to raise him £rom the position in 
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which he had fallen. She was, therefore, about to 
raise her voice, as Vendigaid appeared ruimiiig 
hastily back towards her, to htory him on, when, 
to her great relief, she perceiyed the form of Oelert, 
Brother Vychan's brave dog, tearing towards them. 
Galling him on as loudly as she could, he was in a 
few moments by her side, and seemed instantly to 
comprehend her difficulty, as with a bound he leaped 
into the chasm, and, knowing by experience the 
best way of proceeding in such matters, he had 
managed to raise the head of the sufferer, and clear 
away the snow which had faUen upon him, by 
gently scraping it off with his great paws, ere 
Vendigaid and the monk, who followed closely 
behind him, had come up to the spot. 

The latter instantly perceived the state of the 
case, and nothing doubting but that this was some 
unfortunate traveller, who had either lost his way 
and become embedded in the snow, or who had 
incautiously sat down to rest, and as was too often 
the case, had fallen asleep and sunk, with a sudden 
drift of the treacherous masses, into this declivity, 
he forthwith proceeded to rescue him from bis 
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perilous situation as speedily as possible. First of 
all, handing Eva down from her exalted position, 
where, in consequence of the unsafe footing which 
the snow afforded, she found it difficult to move 
either backwards or forwards, he placed her securely 
on the ground, and then by dint of his own exertions, 
and with the help of €lelert, whose sagacity and 
quickness materiaUy assisted him in his endeavours 
to raise the poor man into an upright position, he 
first stood him upon his feet, and then seeing that, 
although sensible, he was scarcely able to support 
himself, he endeavoured to clear away the snow, so 
as to form an outlet into the patL To this end, 
Vendigaid contributed his help, and Eva, too, as 
well as she was able, pushed away the heavy masses 
which she and her brother had so much admired 
that morning, as they pursued their way along the 
same path ; and at length they had the satis&ction 
of seeing him stand upon the road, supported by 
Brother Vychan, and able, though faintly, to mur- 
mur his thanks for their kind and timely assistance.. 
With the help of Vendigaid and the good monk, 
who assisted him on either side, he was then enabled 
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to move slowly in the direction of the Castle, while 
Eva hurried on in advance, to prepare Mary for 
their arrival She mounted the steep ascent which 
led to the gateway of the fortress, with unwonted 
speed, the charitable intentions of her heart lending 
wings to her feet. Arrived at the summit, she was 
greeted by the exclamation of — 

" My dear young lady ! is that you ? Oh ! I am 
glad f and the arms of her faithfiil attendant were 
thrown around her, as she advanced beneath the 
archway. 

"Where have you been?"' and "Where is yonr 
brother?"' were the next questions, in an anxious 
and affectionate voica 

But Eva was too much out of breath to reply, 
and only gasped "Oh! they are coming — ^he is 
coming — and Brother Vychan — and a poor frozen 
man — ^you must get ready for them directly.'' 

Then, before the good nurse could understand 
what meaning her incoherent expressions were 
intended to convey, the young girl had sprung 
forward, and seizing the venerable lolo by the arm, 
as he eagerly advanced to meet her in the hall, she 
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exclaimed, ''Do go down to meet them, dear lolo ; 
and take some of the other men with you : Broths 
Vy Chan and Vendie are bringing up a poor soldier, 
who is half starved and frozen to death with the 
cold ; and I am sure they will not be able to lead 
him up the hill, in an hour, if someone does not go 
to help them.'' 

By this time, several of the domestics who had 
gathered round on the appearance of their mistress^ 
had comprehended that their young lord an4 the 
good brother, who was known to and loved hy 
them all, were bringing some incapacitated person 
up the ascent which led to the castle, and that their 
assistance was required. Forthwith, therefore, a 
group hurried down to the relief of Yendigaid and 
the monk. 

Mary, too, having now ascertained that there was 
need for her exertions, was busied in preparation 
for the arrival of the sufferer, by warming blankets 
before the fire, and ordering warm water and a bed 
to be in readiuess at once. 

Eva, then, perceiving that all was being done as 
she desired, began to explain the circumstances 
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which had occasioned their lengthened absence from 
home, and how they had fallen in with the poor 
soldier. " For such he is/' she continued, eagerly, 
" although from the scar^ which still hung to his 
arm, I could not tell to what chieftain's train he 
belonged, as the colours were unknown to me. — 
And oh ! Mary, I was so thankful when I found he 
coiQd stand and speak, though he did seem so 
exhausted, that at first I thought he was dying." 

As she spoke, the good nurse uttered repeated 
exclamations of — 

" What a good thing it was you happened to be 
passing at the time, my child T and ''Dear me! 
but to think you should haye both been out there 
so late ! and in danger of being lost in the snow, 
perhaps, yourselves. How could you go on so far, 
this morning ; I have been in a sad state about you 
for ike last six hours, and was almost setting off, 
myself, to look for you ; and as it was, the men 
have been going in all directions ever since the snow 
begEua. But I am glad, indeed, to have you both 
back again, at last, in any condition.'' 

As she said this, Mary descried Vendigaid's 
form in the doorway, and called out to him — 
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"Come here, sir. Come here, my child Yon 
must be frozen, too ; come and warm yourself, and 
you shall have something hot to drink, directly,^' 
and she desired a servant instantly to prepare a 
warm beverage, which she handed to Vendigaid in 
a silver cup, and insisted upon his swallowing, 
before he had time, scarcely, to look around him , 
" Your sister has, herself, gone to see that the bed 
is ready for the poor man, and I will take isare that 
he is properly attended to : and so, my dear child, 
pray come and sit close to the fire, and let me rub 
your cold hands, and get them warm, if I can.'' 

But Vendigaid had flown back to the castle-gate, 
and had thrown himself upon Brother Vychan, 
who, having seen that all was done for the poor 
soldier that was possible, was preparing to leave, 
with his good dog, although the evening was dark, 
and another snow storm seemed on the eve of 
commencement. 

"You need not think you are going, Father,'' 
the boy cried, as he seized him by the hand, and 
endeavoured to drag him into the hall; "you must 
not think of such a thing, and Oelert must not 
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either : you shall remain here all nighty and I will 
see that the good dog is taken care o£ — Good 
Gtelert ! Brave dog I" he continued, as the noble 
animal came up to him, "I don't know how we 
should have succeeded so well, if you had not been 
near to help ua And Eva,'' he added, turning to his 
sister, who now re-appeared, advancing towards 
them and urging them to come in from the cold, 
" I will never say you are afraid of the snow again, 
for I beUeve you would have sprung up a mountain, 
and waded knee-deep through anything, to help 
this poor man, even before you knew, or could see 
who it was. But, Eva, make Father Vychan stay 
— he mustn't go — ^he shan't go/' 

"No, dear Father, indeed you must not," Eva 
said, taking him by the hand and leading him in ; 
"you must, at least, remain this night with us; 
and Mary will see that you are made comfortable. 
Do, dear Father." 

"You know I can refuse you nothing," replied 
the good monk smiling, "and so, I suppose I must 
remain, if you insist upon it" 

Together, therefore, they returned into the hall. 
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md Mary haying prepared a substantial repast for 
them, they sat down near the fire, and conversed 
jdeasantly oyer the occnrrences of the day/' 

''From what I have seen of this man,'' said lolo 
to Brother Vychan, after a pause in the conversation, 
"I am inclined to think he is some deserter from 
the prince's army. His dialect is decidedly Welsh, 
but his dress is that of an English soldier." 

''Indeed," answered the monk, and all present 
looked up in astonishment; "do you think so? 
It is strange, if such were the case, that he should 
have found his way here then. But I will go and 
see him presently, and find out, if I can, a little 
about him." 

Accordingly, the worthy brother, haying con- 
cluded his repast, repaired to the apartment above, 
where the man had been conveyed, and after re- 
maiQing with him upwards of an hour, he returned 
to the hall, where the others awaited him with 
considerable impatience, in expectation of having 
the mystery of the soldier's appearance explained 

"Your suspicions are not exactly verified," he 
said, turning to the venerable bard: "I have heard a 
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strange and a sad. tale from tha poor feUow, who, 
however, is now well-nigh recoyered fixHn the effects 
of his exposure to the cold and storm. He is no 
deserter from our army, but, coriously enough^ he 
may be called one from the English camp, where, 
having been taken prisoner, he was forced, most 
unwillingly, to bear arms against his lawful princa"' 

A murmur of indignation ran round the circle, 
on hearing thi& 

''But he only bore them,'^ continued the monk, 
perceiving how they had imderstood his words, " he 
never vsed them against his country ; and, some 
three weeks ago, contrived to escape from the 
English camp, in company with another Welshman, 
who was a prisoner, and had been confided to his 
,c«re. It is a long and unhappy story ; suffice it, 
that the two succeeded in crossing the Wye together, 
the princess army being then encamped on one side 
of the river, and that of the English general on the 
other. But, — ^and here his tale is rather confused, 
and I can scarcely understand how it happened — 
by some unfortunate mistake, respecting some others 
of their countrymen, who it appears had joined 
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them in their flight, a ford was discovered to the 
enemy, several of whom, in the guise of Mends, 
had imposed upon the credulity of this poor man 
and his comrade, and thus accompanied them into 
the precincts of Llewellyn's camp. A general 
action forthwith ensued, and, alas ! alas! our troops 
were defeated, it appears, with terrific loss; and 
this poor fellow, whose name, he says, is Meyrick, es- 
caped from the town of Builth, severely wounded, 
and with many others, who were fortunate enou^ to 
do so in time, fled to the mountains, where the 
report was, that Prince David had also retreated. 
For the last few days he has been wandering about, 
having become separated from his companions, and 
had sunk exhausted on the snow some hours before 
his feeble cries were noticed by you, my children, 
whom Providence mercifully guided to the spot, in 
time to rescue him from a miserable fate : for had 
he remained there much longer, it is but too 
probable that he would have been frozen to deatL^' 
As he flnished his recital, every eye was fixed 
upon the good monk with an expression of sorrow 
and dismay. The sad news of a defeat was what 
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they had not at all expected to hear; and with 
heavy hearts, they each sought their respectiye 
apartments, and retired to rest. 

It was indeed Meyrick who had thus been 
brought to the Tewdyr's castle, and who had so 
narrowly escaped from perishing in the snow, after 
being preserved from the dangers of the battle- 
field. 

The night after this occurrence, when Meyrick, 
having himself confirmed the truth of what Brother 
Yychan had reported, each inhabitant of the castle 
had been filled with anxious thoughts and misgiv- 
ings, concerning the fate of those in whom they 
were so deeply interested; the Baron Tewdyr, 
accompanied by Prince David, and the orphaned 
Princess Guendolen, returned to the home of his 
ancestors, as we have described in our last chapter. 

Brother Vychan did not witness their arrival, 
however, having taken his departure from the castle, 
together with the faithfol Gelert, early on the 
morning of the same day; — his mind being 
occupied, as he proceeded on his way to the 
monastery, with forbodings of evil, which were 
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perhaps the more paiiifiil, as they seemed almost 
incapable of definition, or satisfactory explanation 
of any kind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BHUDDLAN. 

The Christinas of 1282 was kept by the English 
court at Bhnddlan Castle. 

This edifice, situated on the northern coast of the 
principality, the King of England had strongly 
fortified, and made his head-quarters during the 
campaign which ended so disastrously for the un- 
tiappy WelsL It was here that he had retired 
with his Queen, and those of their royal ofTspring 
who had accompanied them on the expedition, to 
await the event of that conflict which was to decide 
the £B>te of his arms in the south ; and with con- 
siderable anxiety they looked for intelligence of the 
success or defeat of the English forces. Alas ! for 
the brave sons of Cambrians native soil, our readers 
know too well what that intelligence was destined 
toba 
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The impatience of the fierce Flantagenet, 
howeyer, could Ltl brook the delay which caused 
Vn'm to remain in a state of uncertainty respecting 
the issue of the war ; and about the second week 
in Adyent, therefore, accompanied by his eldest 
daughter the princess royal, and attended by the 
Earl of Gloucester and a small retinue, he set out 
for the neighbouring Abbey of Conway, where, in 
quiet and retirement, he hoped to obtain a respite 
^m the neryous excitement which distracted him. 

The princess's matrimonial engagement with the 
Infante of Arragon, threatened soon to separate her 
from her father, perhaps for eyer. It was not 
often, in those days, that the royal daughters of 
Engla.nd returned again to the home and Mends of 
their youth, after being chosen as the partner of 
his throne by some foreign and it might be distant 
ally of their father. The king, therefore, felt un- 
willing to lose, eyen for a day, the pleasure of her 
society. In his most irritable moods, or fiercest 
bursts of passion, a look or word of soothing 
gentleness from his &yourite child would almost 
inyariably restore him to his equanimity. The 
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princess strongly resembled her mother in those 
qualities which so endeared the illustrious Eleanor 
of Castile to the age in which she lived, and which 
have so justly caused her memory to be held in 
honour by all succeeding generations. 

A considerable disparity in age existed between 
the eldest daughter of the royal pair, who, at the 
time we speak o^ was on the eve of completing her 
eighteenth year, and her sisters, owing to the deaths 
of the two young princes, John and Henry, and 
also of an infant princess, each of whom, had they 
survived, would have been nearer her own age than 
the Princess Joan of Acres (so called, from the place 
of her birth, when both her royal parents were in 
the Holy Land). A difference, therefore, of eight 
years between Eleanora and her next sister, 
naturally made the former much more the com- 
panion of her father than any of his other children. 

Unwilling that Edward should depart alone, and 
being unable to accompany him, as was her wont, 
the Queen urged the princess to do so, and the 
latter, perceiving how anxious and disturbed was 
her father's state of mind, gladly sought with him, 

L 
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for a short time, the seclusion and repose afforded 
by the venerable abbey. 

The 12th of December found them still absent 
from Bhnddlan Castle ; and eyening had deepened 
into night, when the inhabitants of the fortress 
were apprised, by a lond alarum at the gate, of the 
arriyal of a messenger from the south. The sen- 
tinels on the ramparts had, a few moments before, 
espied a small body of horsemen approaching the 
castle in haste, and the news spreading instantly, 
the summons was speedily answered by the raising 
of the portcullis, which had been lowered for the 
night, and the opening of the heavy gates beyond 
it, through which the band of new-comers passed 
into the court-yard of the building. 

A word from the leader of the group had been 
sufficient to cause the whisper — "Lord Mortim^ 
himself'' to pa«s hurriedly from one to another; 
and descending from his horse, he desired the 
seneschal of the castle, who had approached obse- 
quiously, to conduct him to the King. 

'My lord, the King is not here," was the answer. 
He is at Conway, with the Lady Meanora; and 
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her grace the Queen is at this moment engaged 
with her deyotions in the chapel, but as soon as the 
office is concluded, she shall be informed of your 
arrival'' 

" The King not here ! '' repeated the general in 
surprise. ''Methinks it is strange that his highness 
should be absent at such a moment, when my last 
messenger was instructed to inform him that news 
of our victory might arrive at any hour! But 
nevertheless, if he be at Conway, thither also will I 
repair. For," continued he to himself, "I am de- 
tenmned none other shall impart the welcome 
intelligence to Edward, although Llewellyn did not 
fall by my hand.'' As he thus thought, he cast a 
scowl of malignity upon the person of a young 
knight who stood near, and in whose grave, hand- 
some features our readers would have recognized 
those of the Seigneur de Frankton. To him had 
been assigned, during the hurried journey from 
Builth, commenced by Mortimer as soon after 
the battle as possible, the custody of that sad 
trophy of the success of the English, which the 
commander of Edward's forces in the south had so 
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emphatically declared, " would prove an acceptable 
oflTering to the vindictive monarch ! '* Mindful of 
the displeasure which the young oflScer had 
evinced, when the order was given by him to sever 
the head of the noble Llewellyn from his body, 
the general, already envious of De Frankton's 
having been the means (although unwittingly) of 
ending the career of the heroic prince, had not lost 
the opportunity of awarding to him a task which 
he knew would be most distasteful to his chivalrous 
and kindly feelings. It was with an ill-concealed 
sneer, therefore, that he informed the young knight 
that he should hold him responsible for the safe 
custody of their goodly prize, during its transit 
from the banks of the blood-stained Wye to the 
presence of the English king. 

Desiring that the Queen might be made ac- 
quainted with his wish to obtain an audience of 
her grace, as soon as she was at liberty to accord him 
one, Mortimer then with hasty strides entered the 
great hall of the castle, and with much apparent 
cordiality joined in converse with those of the 
nobles, and others who formed the courtly retinue. 
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Many and eager were the questions addressed 
to him from all sides, and loud the congratu- 
lations upon the brilliant victory which he had 
achieyed. Without entering into detail, he con- 
trived to satisfy those who thronged around him, 
with regard to the principal features of the 
conflict. The results at any rate were satisfactory. 
A complete triumph for the present had been gained. 
The gallant army which Llewellyn had assembled 
as a last effort to oppose the overwhelming force 
brought against him by the English general, had 
been almost annihilated, and he himself slain. 
That was enough, and more than enough, to famish 
subject for unlimited self-gratulation ; and many 
who could not succeed in their endeavours to 
approach the person of the general, sought from his 
followers in the courtyard that satisfaction with 
regard to minor incidents and details of the great 
event which was denied them from his own lips. 

The general's eye, when not wandering from one 
to another of the excited group around him, and 
gazing into theirs, as though he would read their 
inmost tiioughts, and discern the truth and sincerity 
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of their professions of delight at his signal triumph, 
ever rested upon the doors at the upper end of the 
apartment which led to the royal gallery, and 
through which he must pass to the presence of the 
Queen. 

An exclamation of relief inyoluntarily escaped 
him, as they were at length thrown open, and a 
page adyancing towards him, said, ''Her Grace 
awaits your coming, my lord," and forthwith led 
the way to the apartment where, attended by two 
of her ladies, Eleanor was seated in a chair of state, 
prepared to receive with becoming dignity the 
yictorious commander of her husband's forces. 

The soft light which filled the room fell with 
pleasing effect upon her chaste and delicate features. 
With a smile of welcome, she arose as Mortimer 
entered, and holding forth her hand, as he reverently 
bent the knee, and pressed it to his lips, she said — 

" In the name of the King, I thank you, my lord, 
for the good tidings of success, which I am told you 
bring. His Grace, I am sure, will grieve at his 
temporary absence from the castle at such a 
moment; but a trusty messenger shall be dispatched 
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this night, to inform him of the news, and ere sun- 
set to-morrow he will doubtless be with us again, 
and able to thank you in person for the good service 
you have rendered him.'' 

'' I trust, Madam,'' quickly returned the general, 
"that you will allow me to be myself the bearer of 
the intelligence to my lord, the King. I am pre- 
pared to set forth this instant, and should esteem 
it as an additional favour from your Grace, if you 
will permit me to do so." 

" Impossible, my lord," was the instant reply. 
''We could not think of asking so much of you 
after your long and fatiguing journey from the 
south ; you must stand greatly in need of rest, and 
I am sure the King would be displeased were I to 
allow you to go on to Conway without that repose 
and refreshment which must be necessary both for 
yourself and your followers. I hope that you will 
see that every attention is paid to their comfort ; 
and not hesitate to command anything which you 
may wish for or require." 

" I am deeply obliged to your Grace," answered 
Mortimer, with a look of chagrin. " My men will, 
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doubtless, be glad of rest and refreshment, and for 
them, I will thankfally accept both. But, indeed, 
your Grace, I myself do not require either one or 
the other. In the service of my King I can feel no 
weariness; and must again entreat that you will 
allow me to pursue my way to Conway this night. 
His Grace shall be made aware of his victory before 
dawn, that I will promise, if I may take him word 
thereof myseli^' 

" We cannot accept such an offer,'' repeated 
Eleanor, with a firmness of tone which admitted 
of no rejoinder. "To allow you to continue your 
journey this night, would be a breach of hos- 
pitality we should ever blush for. You shall see 
the messenger we will send, and yourself instruct 
him, as to what he shall inform the King, and to- 
morrow if you are so inclined, you may go forth 
and meet his Grace on his way thither, and then 
confirm with your own Kps the welcome inteUigence. 
But in the midst of our gratulations, we must not 
forget that there are many who may have cause 
to lament sorely for those whose lives have been 
forfeited in the struggle. It were indeed selfish 
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and unthinkmg of us not to remember them/' she 
continued, turning towards the noble damsels who 
stood near her chair, one of whom by her downcast 
look, and her eyes filled with tears, plainly revealed 
her interest in the fate of at least one dear friend 
whose safety might have been perilled in the dire 
conflict. "But we will trust that none of those 
for whom we may have a particular regard have 
suffered. Can you tell us, my lord ? has the loss 
on our part been very great?" And taking the hand 
of the trembling girl, and pressing it in her own, 
the Queen awaited with anxiety Mortimer's reply. 

"I am happy to say, Madam,'' the general an- 
swered, "that on our side the loss has been com- 
paratively very.trifling." 

" And the Weslh ?" continued Eleanor, " I fear 
that many of them must have fallen, for they 
would strive to the last, I am certain!" 

"Upwards of two thousand, your Grace, I am 
told, lay dead upon the field, when the battle was 
over ; but, above all, your Grace will be rejoiced 
to hear '* 

With a shudder Eleanor had turned away as 
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the general spoke, and ere he could finish his 
sentence, he was interrupted by a cry of horror 
which rent the air. 

As each one turned, and started at the sound, 
the tapestry which overhung the entrance of the 
apartment was violently pushed aside, and rushing 
in, Mortimer beheld with amazement the figure of 
the youthful Prince Alphonso, King Edward^s now 
only surviving son, his long golden locks flow- 
ing in disheveUed masses over his shoulders, his 
noble features flushed apparently with anger and 
resentment, and his every movement denoting the 
height of mental agitation and excitement. The 
short velvet tunic, and tight hose, which he wore, 
shewed off his young and graceful figure to ad- 
vantage, and as he sprang forward towards 
Eleanor's chair, calling loudly upon her name, the 
glowing animation of his countenance was calculated 
to fill each beholder with involuntary admiration. 

With startled surprise, the Queen listened to his 
vehement appeal and demand for her interferenca 

"Mother!"' he cried, seizing her by the arm 
and gesticulating vehemently, '^was there ever 
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snch wickedness, such barbarity heard of? You 
cannot possibly have been told of what that man 
has done/' — and with the utmost indignation, he 
turned towards Mortimer — "or you would not suffer 
him for one moment in your presence. Command 
him instantly hence I "" almost screamed the boy, his 
voice choking with the violence of his passion^ " or 
I will myself force him to go. Murderer I traitor ! 
that he is!'' Then fairly overpowered by the 
vehemence of the contending emotions wHch 
oppressed him, the prince paused, and stood, with 
out-stretched arm, pointing at the general, who, 
petrified with astonishment, remained motionless 
and speechless, gazing alternately upon Eleanor and 
her son, apparently unable to comprehend in the 
least the meaning of the latter's words. 

EquaUy surprised at so unwonted a display of 
agitation and anger on the part of her usually calm 
and gentle Alphonso, the Queen, for a few moments, ' 
could only look her astonishment, and then, rising 
with dignity and taking his hand in hers, she said : 

"Explain yourself, my son. What has happened 
to disturb you so ? and what mean you by such un- 
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wonted and strange violence ? My Lord of Mor- 
timer cannot be more surprised and displeased 
at such words proceeding from your Ups, as regards 
himself than I am; unjustifiable and unmeaning 
as I am sure they must he," And fixing her eyes 
on the prince's countenance, she awaited his answer. 

In a moment his demeanour changed; the colour, 
but now so richly mantling on his cheeks, fled from 
them ; his soft blue eyes, which had been sparkling 
witii unwonted lustre, filled with tears^ and in a 
broken voice, he replied — 

"Mother, you do not know then ! — and / cannot 
be the one to tell you. — ^It will break your heart ! 
this dreadful, fearful news I" 

Tears stayed the prince's utterance ; and hiding 
his face in Eleanor's bosom, as she now involun- 
tarily held out her arms to receive the weeping boy, 
he sobbed aloud : and in vain did she entreat for 
some time that he would tell her what was the 
cause of his extraordinary and painfcd emotion. 
Her own voice trembled as she spoke, and an un- 
defined dread of what might presently be made 
known to her, caused her tears to mingle with those 
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of her child, who at length, with considerable effort, 
endeavoured to check his own, and raising his fiiee 
said — " Send that man away, and I will teU yoxL^' 

Unable to resist his touching appeal, and satisfied 
that, however strange, there must be some cause for 
this repeated request on his part, the Queen 
addressed the general, saying — 

•'Pardon me, my lord; but if you will retire 
for a short time, we will again send for you when 
the prince has in some measure recovered his 
composure, and explained the cause of his distresa'^ 

Mortimer, bowing low, said not a word, but with 
a look of annoyance and vexation, at what appeared 
to him so uBaccoiintable a display of anger and 
aversion towards himself on the part of the young 
prince, withdrew from the apartment. 

The Queen and the other ladies present then 
turned towards Alphonso with looks of anxious 
expectation, and the former repeated her inquiry as 
to what it could possibly be that had happened 
which could so disturb his equanimity. 

"Mother,"' replied the boy, slowly and em- 
phatically, "the Prince of Wales is dead; and he 
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died — ^not in battle fighting nobly for his country's 
cause — ^but defenceless and a prisoner, in the hands 
of my father's general!" 

On hearing these words, an exclamation of horror 
inyohintarily escaped from the lips of his auditors. 

''But that is not all,'' continued Alphonso, 
the blood again rushing to his cheek, and tingling 
it wijbh honest indignation. '' This infamous, cruel 
wretch, not satisfied with the murder of Llewellyn, 
has had his head cut off, and brought hither, as a 
present to the King." 

" Stay, my son! I can hear no more," exclaimed 
Eleanor, her yoice trembling with emotion ; " this, 
if it be true, is too dreadful ! but I can scarcely 
belieye it ! Ton must — ^you must be mistaken. 
How did jrou learn the news ?" 

"Each one within the Castle is speaking of it," 
answered the princa " Ask them yourself and it 
is firom the followers and msai this Mortimer 
brought with him, that they have gathered it of 
course. But shame on me, a son of Eiigland, for 
these tears ! not so, should the Hantagenet mourn 
his tarnished ^ory. To reprobate the deed, and 
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punish the murderer, is now our devoir, and doubt 
not, my mother, but that the King will have it so V' 

"Most assuredly,^' said the Queen, in some 
measure recovering from her emotion, " Edward will 
nevier let this stain rest upon his unsullied name. 
But, Alphonso, before condemning the general to 
whom, however great his faults, the King owes so 
much, we must ourselves hear from his own lips 
the facts of the case ; and if we find that it is 
indeed as you say, then I will take it upon myself 
to order his immediate arrest. Summon my Lord 
of Mortimer to the presence,"" she added; and, 
resuming her seat, awaited in silence his appearance. 

Entering forthwith, with agitated and angry 
mien, the general approached the Queen and knelt, 
aa she with stem severity addressed him :- 

" My lord,"" she said, " we have been informed of 
that to which we refuse all credence, unless certified 
of its truth from your own lips. Answer me. 
Is the Prince of Wales indeed no more V 

"Llewellyn has fallen, madam,"" replied Mortimer, 
" and, as a proof of the same, I have caused to be 
conveyed hither the head which was severed from 
his body."" 
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''And under what circumstances, my lord, did 
he meet with his death ?'^ continued Eleanor, her 
cheek blanched with horror at the general's last 
words. 

" Madam," answered he, " I was not present at 
the moment of his decease, and cannot, therefore, 
inform you of the manner in which he met his end.'' 

''But, was it as a prisoner, and dependent on 
the mercy of the King?" sternly proceeded the 
Queen. 

"And on that point I am also ignorant," answered 
the wily general, who now perceived the opening 
afforded him, of throwing a doubt upon De 
Frankton's honour, which would tend much to the 
disadvantage of the latter, at least in the eyes of his 
royal mistress. 

" Tell me then," continued Eleanor, astonish- 
ment depicted on her countenance, and also on 
that of the young prince, "under what hand, and by 
whose order was it, that he fell ?" 

"Your Grace, the Sire de Frankton must reply 
to that question," answered Mortimer. " From his 
lips I first heard of the death of our noble adversary ; 
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and although he evinced surprise on the person of 
the prince being recognized, I cannot answer for 
his previous ignorance of his identity, or say 
whether or no Llewellyn had yielded himself a 
priaoner. and was slain by him when defenceless, 
and confiding in his knightly honour for protection. 
But even then we know that the temptation 
might have proved too strong for him to resist, 
grateful a« our Uege would doubtless feel for 
such a service by whomsoever rendered. Not that 
the King, who is the soul of honour, would approve 
of so unworthy a deed as that of slaying a 
defenceless enemy, and one confiding in the honour 
of a knight ; but then we cannot prove that such 
was the case, and I repeat. Madam, that personally 
I know nothing more than that the Prince of 
Wales 18 dead; that according to De Frankton's 
own avowal he fell by his hand ; and that when I 
arrived at the spot where his body lay, it was 
identified as that of Llewellyn by his own squire : 
further I cannot inform your Grace." 

"And the Sire de Frankton, is he still with the 
army ; or did he accompany you hither, my lord V* 

M 
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pursued Eleanor, gazing steadfastly on the face of 
the general, who felt uneasy beneath her glance. 

''He is here, within the castle, may it please 
your Grace,'" was the prompt reply. " I could not 
but in justice concede to his request, to be allowed 
himself to bear to the King that proof of his 
adversary's death, which although we may in- 
dividually lament, we cannot but feel will, in all 
likelihood, prove no source of regret to his 
highness/' 

"Nay, you know not the King if you think he 
will approve of aught so unworthy as this knight's 
conduct seems to have been," exclaimed Eleanor in 
excited tones. "We will have him summoned to 
the presence forthwith, and hear what he has to 
say in his self-defenca Stay, my lord," she con- 
tinued, as Mortimer, appearing to imderstand his 
audience at an end, was moving to depart " We 
would have you remain during our interview with 
the young man, in order that you may assist our 
memory, should it fail us, in enumerating the 
charges made against him." 

"Madam! gracious Madam ! I beseech you do 
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not think it possible that he can be capable of such 
deeds/' suddenly exclaimed the damsel before 
mentioned^ who, standing behind Eleanor's chair, 
had listened with increasing and ill-concealed 
agitation to Mortimer's speech concerning De 
Frankton, and who now sprang forward and threw 
herself at the Queen's feet. ^'The Seigneur de 
Frankton is a knight of irreproachable honour; 
and if, by the mercy of Providence, he has been 
preserved through the perils of the conflict, and 
is here to answer for himself, he will, I am sure, 
prove to your Grace the groundlessness of this im- 
putation." 

And she darted a glance of indignation and re- 
sentment at Mortimer, as she arose from her knees, 
the Queen taking her by the hand, and saying 
quietly — 

"Then let him do so, child, and we shall think 
none the worse of you for deeming it impossible 
that he should so have forgotten his knightly 
honour, and behaved himself so unworthily, if it 
should indeed prove that we have suspected him 
wrongfully/' 
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At a sign &om the Queen, a page had ahready 
absented himself in quest of the young knight, who 
at this moment was ushered into the apartment, 
and immediately approaching Eleanor, bent the 
knee before her, without noticing the stem 
expression of her countenance, or the eager look of 
the young prince who stepped forward from behind 
the chair, where he had stood during his mother's 
conversation with Mortimer, listening to each word 
which passed between them with the deepest 
attention. He fixed a glance of searching inquiry 
upon De Frankton's open and ingenuous coun- 
tenance, as he raised his head in reply to the Queen's 
injunction to arise, and remained gazing alternately 
upon him and Mortimer during the next few 
minutes, the varying colour on his cheek alone 
denoting the deep interest he felt in what passed. 

"Sir Adam de Frankton,'' the Queen began, 
" we have sent for you to demand an explanation 
of what appears to ns most extraordinary, and if 
true, shamefdl conduct upon your part, whom we 
have always held as a chivalrous knight and a true, 
and one whom we could not suppose capable of such 
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deeds. Answer ma What do you know of the 
manner and circumstances by which the late Prince 
of Wales met with his untimely end V 

The surprise with which De Frankton listened to 
these words was plainly depicted upon his coun- 
tenance ; and a look of sadness blended with it, as 
he replied — 

''Most gracious Madam ! I am indeed at a loss 
to comprehend your meaning. For of anything 
touching my knightly honour, I do not know that 
I have at all been guilty. That the noble Prince 
Llewellyn has &Uen, and that by my ill-fated hand* 
is indeed true. But I can assure your Grace that 
I was unaware of his ide!ntity when by accident 
I overtook him in the wood near Builth, which I was 
then approaching with the troop under my command. 
I knew he must be a person of rank from his 
appearance, and also by the coronet which he wore 
at the time ; and my first idea was simply to make 
him a prisoner, if I could. But as my summons to 
surrender was unheeded, and I thought he would 
escape me altogether, I inadvertently drew my 
sword, and before I perceived that he was unarmed, 
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and unable to defend himself, I struck the blow 
which felled him to the eartL The outcries of my 
men, who were then close behind, and advancing 
towards the town without a guide, drew me from 
the spot, where I left him for dead, deeming it 
better thus to avoid the chance of plunder or 
violence being offered to his person, which, had I 
remained uintil discovered by the soldiers, would 
probably have been the case. It was not until the 
engagement was over, and I had informed my Lord 
Mortimer of the occurrence, as I have related it'to 
your Grace, that, returning to the spot, I found by 
the body, the gallant and faithful squire of the 
Prince, who refused to quit it, and whose desire to 
preserve it from injury I promoted by all the means 
in my power. He it was, gracious Madam, who 
assured us of the fact that the remains before us 
were indeed those of the renowned and chivalrous 
Prince Llewellyn of Wales." He paused, and the 
Queen added hastily — 

" You did not then — you could not have offered 
the Prince's remains the cruel indignity to which 
they were subsequently exposed V 
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De Frankton started, and with a look of indignant 
interrogation towards the general, replied — 

'' By all that is sacred, Madam, no. A thousand 
times, no ; and none could have informed you better 
on that subject than my Lord Mortimer himself"^ 

"Madam,"' the general exclaimed, adrancing 
towards the Queen. ''I must allow that it was 
by my orders that the traitor's head was removed 
from his body, and to £jng Edward himself I will 
answer for haying taken that much upon ma 
Nor did I think that this would have been deemed 
so great an offence by your highness, considering 
the nature of Llewellyn's position in regard to my 
royal master." 

"'Tis enough, my lord, you may retira We 
would be alone," answered Eleanor ; and then 
turning towards De Frankton, as he also was about 
to withdraw, she added, " Sir Adam, your place in 
our esteem remains unaltered, and if for a moment 
we doubted your knightly honour, forget that we 
did so." 

With a grateful look and low obeisance towards 
his royal mistress, the young knight, followed by the 
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now smiling gazes of the fsdr Sybil, and by the less 
loving eyes of the g^ieral, left the apartment. 

Scarcely had they withdrawn, than the young 
prince starting forward, exclaimed with vehe- 
mence. 

'' I thought so, mother ! I could have pledged 
myself to it! De Frankton is innocent of any 
guilt or dishonourable conduct in the affair, and 
though Lord Mortimer may not be a murderer, 
yet he has proved himself an unfeeling and cruel 
wretch, and as such you will not let him go 
unpunished. Surely you will tell the king, mother, 
and he will never pardon him this outrage, so 
vilely offered to the person of our fallen foe?'' 

*'Alas! my son,'' returned the Queen, again 
overcome with emotion. " I dare not even think 
of it — my poor Eleanora ! sweet and gentle friend ! 
you were, indeed, taken from the sorrow to come. 
It is when I think of her, and of her orphan babe, 
that I can feel nothing but the deepest sorrow and 
regret for this untimely and cruel end of him she 
loved so weE It is but as yesterday, when 
methinks I saw her standing in all her touching 
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loYeliness by his side, at the altar of Worcester ! 
Edward himself looking on, and rejoicing in their 
joy ! himself placing her hand in his ! And now, 
where are they? — and what are we? They, alas ! 
no more ! and we, the victorious invaders of their 
bleeding land I May Heaven forgive this wrong, 
for such I fear it too truly is I" and covering her 
fskce with her hands, overcome by the excitement 
of the recent scene, and by the remembrance at 
such a moment of her fair and much loved friend 
Eleanora de Montfort, the Queen sank back in her 
chair, and wept aloud. — 

A silence of some minutes succeeded, the ladies 
mingling their tears with those of their royal 
mistress^ and Alphonso, although outwardly com- 
posed, being too much agitated to speak. At length, 
by a great apparent effort, mastering his emotion, 
he approached the Queen, and gently taking her by 
the hand, said, in a low constrained voice, — 

"Do not weep, my mother ; the sweet princess 
and her noble husband are now both at rest ; after 
a short separation, they have been re-united, and 
that for ever. It is not for them we need grieve 
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or lament But one thing remains for us, and 
that is, to seek out those unfortunates who may 
still require our aid and consolation in their 
sufferinga I have been told that Llewellyn's 
faithful squire, who was taken prisoner after the 
battle, has been brought hither by Lord Mortimer, 
and placed in confinement in some part of the 
castle, until the king's pleasure concerning him 
should be known. I will at once seek De !Frankton» 
and learn who he is, and more about him. Per- 
chance we may yet be able to befriend one of these 
unhappy ones, and especially would I strive to 
help one who proved himself thus devoted to him, 
who, however opposed to our arms, was hostile in 
natural self-^iefence ; and if he was England'9 
foe, was at least once our friend f and the tears 
again filled the eyes of the yoimg prince. 

"You are right, my son,'' answered Eleanor, 
raising her head from her hands, and speaking 
with some composure. ** You would do well to in- 
quire concerning this prisoner of Lord Mortimer's, 
and we will ourselves intercede for him with the 
king when he returns. It is true that weeping 
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will never restore to life those that are gone ; and 
though a relief for a time, it is not well to give 
way to unrestrained sorrow. We have much to be 
thankful for. Much, when we consider the perils 
escaped by those who are spared — and we will hence- 
forth make it our business to alleviate, by every 
means in our power, the destiny of those whom 
the fortunes of war may have now placed in our 
hands. Come, Alphonso: we will together question 
the Sire de Frankton on this matter of the captive 
squire, when I have spoken with the messenger, 
who must start for Conway forthwith with this 
news for the king : and, Sybil, let the Lady 
Edeline know that we would see her before 
retiring, to rest." Then, taking her son by the 
band, and followed by her ladies, the Queen 
slowly left the room. 

And now it may be well to say a few words 
explanatory of what may appear to the reader, a 
somewhat exaggerated expression of grief on the 
part of the Queen of England, and her young son, 
on hearing of the death, however untimely, of one 
who was at the time the principal opponent in 
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arms of King Edward^ and who was therefore 
naturally their enemy, and one over whose fall 
they would seem likely to rejoice rather than 
mourn. 

But with them it was not so. For many months 
the gentle and engaging bride of UeweUyn of 
Wales, whose intercepted journey when on her 
way to become his wife some few years before, 
had been the immediate cause of the outbreak 
between the king of England and the prince, 
which was only appeased by the union of the 
royal pair with Edward's consent and approbation, 
had resided a prisoner at large, in daily intercourse 
with Eleanor of Castile, and her royal children at 
Windsor. 

During that time, a deep and lasting friendship 
was formed between the two princesses; and 
Alphonso, young as he was, remembered with 
avidity the kind and winning ways of the gentle 
daughter of De Montfort. Nor was it likely that 
when the warlike Llewellyn, having obtained the 
hand of his bride, and released her from her 
honourable captivity, was made acquainted by 
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her with the kind attentions she had met with 
from the Queen during her detention, and the 
many ways in which that detention, at the best 
hard and painful to endure, had been softened and 
made lighter/ by the endearing fondness of the 
young prince and his sisters, that he would not 
hare testified the warmth of his gratitude by a 
corresponding affection for the friends of his be- 
loved wife. And so it was, that so shortly after, 
when the restless ambition of Edward, and the 
natural impatience of the Welsh under his in- 
terference and control, had again plunged the 
land into all the miseries of war, that the English 
Queen and her royal son, far from entertaining 
feelings of animosity towards the brave prince, 
who was now a widower, and therefore had the 
greater claim on their sympathy, could only 
mourn in his sad and untimely end the loss of one 
who had been to them, in former days, a very 
dear and valued friend. 

In every domestic relation, Queen Eleanor was an 
example, both for those of her own time and of every 
succeeding age. Devoted as she was as a wife, she 
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was no less fond a mother, and however pressed 
with the cares of state, which Edward's high opinion 
of her powers of judgment constantly forced upon 
her, or however fatigued by the physical exertions 
of the day, she never failed to visit the couch of her 
infants, and to see that all was well in the rojral 
nursery ere retiring to rest Nor was this duty 
ever omitted, wherever the chance of circxmistances 
might place her and her little ones in their frequent 
joumeyings from place to place, so necessarily 
attendant on the restless and wayward disposition 
of the Eang. This evening, therefore, as usual, on 
leaving the chamber in which she had given 
audience to Mortimer, as we have described, after 
parting with the young prince, who went in search 
of De Frankton, anxious, if possible, to learn from 
him somewhat more relating to the gallant squire of 
Llewellyn, then a prisoner in the castle, and having 
seen and spoken with the messenger who was about 
to start for Conway, she bent her steps, unattended, 
towards the chamber where the young Elizabeth, 
her infant daughter, then but four months old, was 
reposing in all the softness and peace which seems 
so peculiarly the feature of infant slumbers. 
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Her faithful attendant, mistress Margaret, had 
drawn the curtain folds closely round the royal 
cradle, to exclude every blast of cold wind, which 
by chance might find its way through the many 
unglazed apertures of the thick castle walls, and was 
seated on a low stool by its side, gently rocking 
with her foot, and singing the while in a low voice 
the soothing words of some ancient lullaby, when 
a hand resting upon her shoulder, caused her 
suddenly to look up, and with some confusion she 
rose on beholding her royal mistress standing 
beside her. 

"Do not move, Margaret,'' said the Queen softly. 
" I came but to see that my darling was sleeping and 
quiet, and shall not disturb her/' Then gently 
drawing aside the drapery, which hung over the 
couch, the royal mother bent forward, and prest 
her lips lightly and fondly on the forehead of the 
softly breathing and unconscious baba 

For many minutes she stood thud silently gazing; 
and as the sight of her own precious child, so securely 
guarded from all evil, and surrounded by so many 
careful guardians, brought to her mind the friend- 
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less and unpirotected sUte of that liapless little one, 
whose mother when dying had so especially re- 
commended her by trosty Mends to the care of 
the T^Tiglish Qneen, should the time ever come, 
when the Princess of Wales should stand in need 
of friends able and willing to aid her, the tears 
filled her eyes, and with a deep drawn si^ she 
clasped her hands, and breathed a ferrent prayer 
to heaven, for pity and protection on behalf of the 
orphaned innocent 

Then softly mnrmnring a blessing upon her own 
deeply cherished darling, Eleanor, motioning the 
nurse to resume her place near the cradle, quietly 
withdrew. 

Quitting the corridor which led from her private 
apartments to those of her younger children, the 
Queen was about to seek her own chamber, when she 
was surprised by the sound of voices apparently in 
angry altercation, and immediately after she beheld 
her second daughter, the Princess Joan, advancing 
towards her, followed by a lady, who appeared to be 
remonstrating with her, in vain, on some subject. 
Both were talking loudly, and as they approached, 
the young princess exclaimed — 
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" You may tell her Grace, if you wish to do so. 
I shall tell her myself." 

Then beholding her mother, who stood for a 
moment in silent astonishment, she suddenly 
stopped, and hesitatingly added — 

"I am sure you will not be angry with me, 
mother; but Edeline is always finding fault, and now 
she says I am to blame, because I wanted to know 
all about these people who have come, and to hear 
something about the battle; which, of course, is very 
natural, and Alphonso would not tell me a word, 
although I begged him to do so, when I met him in 
a wonderful state an hour ago, and then he was 
going to you, and I did not like to follow, as Lord 
Mortimer was there, and other people, too. So, of 
course, I asked the first person I met, and because 
I was going out on the ramparts to look at some of 
the Welsh prisoners, who they said were in the 
court below, Edeline reproved me, and says I am 
always doing what I ought not.'' 

" It is certainly much too late for you to be out 
now," answered the Queen, gravely, " and, whatever 
Lady Edeline tells you, you should always heed. 

N 
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Nor is it fitting, my child, for you to indulge in idle 
curiosity with regard to these unfortunate men who 
have been brought here as prisoners. Bather should 
you remember with gratitude that, but for the 
merciful decrees of Providence, such might have been 
the fate of many of our own most faithful adherenta 
— ^And now good-night, my child, and do not let me 
hear that Edeline has any more complaints to make 
of you." 

The tears had filled the eyes of the excited girl as 
her mother spoke, and murmuring a soft "good- 
night,"' she kissed the Queen's forehead, and with- 
drew, followed by her gouvemante. 

Eleanor stood to watch her a moment, and then, 
with a sigh, again proceeded towards her own 
apartment. 

None of her numerous ofispring ever caused her 
maternal h^rt so much anxiety as did the young 
Joan. 

Brought up under the indulgent care of her 
grandmother, the Queen of Castile, the princess had 
been exposed to much of adulation, and allowed a 
degree of license which unfitted her, to a great 
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extent, for the more staid and severe tone of the 
English court. Unaccustomed to contradiction, and 
impatient of control, she evinced a strong repugnance 
to everything which in any way tended to interfere 
with her entire liberty of speech and action ; and 
although her quick and lively disposition made her 
a favourite with her young brother and sisters, to 
whom she had been entirely unknown until within 
the last few months, her hastiness of temper, which 
not unfrequently manifested itself when the in- 
clinations of the moment might chance to be with- 
stood, caused her to be rather unpopular amongst 
those who surrounded the persons of the juvemle 
royal family. 

But for every care, and under all trials, Eleanor 
of Castile knew where to look for strength and con- 
solation ; and seeking the chapel of the castle, to 
which a communication opened from her own 
chamber, she knelt before the holy altar in silent 
prayer and adoration, pouring out before Him, whose 
Almighty aid she needed, her every sorrow and dis- 
tress, and imploring the Divine grace and blessing 
for those whom she so tenderly and anxiously loved. 
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Longer than usual she remained thus engaged ; 
and when, her devotions being ended, she returned 
to her chamber, she found Prince Alphonso and the 
Liady Edeline awaiting her. 

The former had been disappointed in his search 
for De Frankton. The young knight had quitted 
the castle, and was nowhere to be found. So, with 
an embrace and blessing, his mother dismissed him 
for the night, bidding him ascertain in the morning 
that which he wished to know concerning the 
prisoner, Llewellyn's captive squire, adding — 

" I myself will see and converse with him before 
the King's return ; we must endeavour to alleviate 
his condition as much as possible.*' 

Then turning to the Castilian lady, she discoursed 
with her concerning the princess Joan, her peculiar 
charge, whose character, already formed beyond her 
years, this companion of her earliest days was even 
better acquainted with than the royal mother her- 
%e]f, and on many other subjects of interest to the 
kind-hearted Queen, whose only time for arranging 
and determining upon much of the good diffused 
around her, amongst all classes, was this the last 
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hour of the folly occupied day. To the old and tried 
friend of her own early years she could open her 
heart, and impart her innermost feelings without 
restraint, and such moments to royalty, of €very age, 
are indeed precioua 
Ere parting for the night, Eleanor said, 
" I observed that Sybil was much agitated this 
evening, during our interview with Lord Mortimer, 
concerning the young Sire de Frankton. I have 
long marked and noted with interest the growing 
attachment between them, and much I hope that 
all may at length be arranged for their mutual 
happiness and satisfaction.'' 

" I met her but now,** answered Lady Edeline, 
''retiring to her chamber, and as she passed, I 
could not help noticing how diflFerent was her air 
of cheerfnlness and gladness of heart, to that 
which has himg over her since we heard of the 
probability of this recent engagement These are 
times of peril, indeed, to many, and of anxious care 
to most, and truly thankfiil ought those to be who 
no longer have to dread daily the arrival of sad 
news from the camp/' 
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" I pray Heaven we may be truly grateful for 
all its mercies," rejoined the Queen earnestly, " and 
may our joy be tempered with moderation, and 
compassion fill our hearts for those that are 
vanquished.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HEIB OF ENGLAND. 

On leaving the presence of Eleanor, after his inter- 
view with her, which has been described in the last 
chapter, De Frankton strode hastily through the 
great hall of the castle, and ascending a narrow 
spiral staircase at one end of it, soon gained the 
battlements which ran round on either side of the 
fortress, and which he calculated on finding at that 
hour deserted by all save the customary sentinels. 
Giving the watchword to the first who challenged 
him, the young knight passed hastily on, drawing 
his cloak closely round him, but otherwise indifferent 
to the coldness of the night air which blew round 
the turrets and comers of the building : rather did 
he rejoice in the stillness of the moment, and in the 
absence of all beholders ; so that, unrestrained, he 
might give way to the bitter and vexatious thoughts 
which oppressed him. 
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The events of the last few days passed in review 
before his mind, and as he thought of the base in- 
sinuation which Mortimer had evidently employed 
to injure him in the estimation of the Queen, and 
remembered that Sybil, too, to whom his every deed 
had hitherto been subject only for praise and ad- 
miration, must have heard his name coupled with 
a deed so base as the murder of a defenceless man, 
and that man a prisoner — ^his blood boiled with in- 
dignation, and he clenched his hands with passionate 
vehemenca To have been for one moment in the 
eyes of his Sybil the unworthy wretch he must then 
have appeared, was madness to him ; and even the 
remembrance of the parting glance, which had 
assured him of her love and satisfaction at his being 
once more restored to the Queen's favour, scarce 
satisfied him that she would indeed not associate him 
in her mind with anything so shameful and un- 
deserved. 

Unmindful of the lateness of the hour, and 
forgetful of all, save his own perturbed and aU 
absorbing thoughts, De Frankton paced to and fro, 
regardless of the looks of astonishment cast on 
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him from time to time, as he passed before a 
soldier on watch, or of the chill blast which 
inYolnntarily made him shiver, as he met it at 
eyery turn. That Mortimer was his enemy, and 
had striven to injure him in the estimation of the 
Queen, was apparent But for what reason beyond 
the fact of his having been the means of Llewellyn's 
death, and thus of rendering an involuntary service 
to King Edward, which that monarch might regard 
highly and reward proportionably, he could not 
imagina This, however, he was well aware would 
be sufficient to make him an object of dislike to the 
less fortunate general Still, nothing would have 
disturbed or grieved him in the slightest degree, 
knowing how innocent he was of every wish 
or intention to supplant his commanding officer in 
any way in the eyes of the King, had not his fair 
name and knightly honour been impugned, and 
that before his Queen, and before her whom he 
loved. 

" Sybil,'' he exclaimed aloud in the bitterness of 
his soul, " could I but hear from your own lips the 
assurance of your confidence 'in my honour, I 
should be content. Otherwise " 
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"Nothing will satisfy you," added a voice, 
which, proceeding from a small window immedi- 
ately over the spot where he was standing, caused 
him to start with astonishment, and utter an 
exclamation of delight. 

"Ah! you did not think to be overheard, did 
you?'' continued Sybil, for she it was, who now 
bent over from her chamber window, and laugh- 
ingly surveyed the knight, who stood gazing upon 
her with folded arms and sparkling eyes ; " but I 
^ve been watching you for the last half hour,'' she 
added, "having been attracted to the window by 
the brightness of the stars, in the fibrst place, and 
kept there afterwards, though perishing with the 
cold, by the energetic and amusing manner with 
which, ever since you first appeared, you have 
been pacing up and down. I only hope yon 
sentinel cannot hear me now, or there will be 
strange tales to-morrow, and it will never be 
believed but that you sought my window by 
appointment, and then what will Lady Edeline, or 
Queen Eleanor say ? But tell me, Sir Enight, to 
what am I indebt^ for the pleasure of this inter- 
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view? and how do you account for yonr most 
extraordinary liking for a promenade in the open 
air, at this time of the night, and season of the 
year ? when from your evident pre-occupation and 
indifference to, or ignorance of, my near vicinity, 
you did not vouchsafe even a glance in this 
direction before." 

" Give me that hand, that I may grasp it in my 
own, and feel assured that you forgive me, dearest 
Sybil, or I will not answer you or explain a word of 
so strange a phenomenon,'' answered the young 
knight eagerly ; and then seizing the slender fingers 
which were extended to him in reply, he pressed 
them to his lips again and again, saying — 

" Tell me ; — ^you do not, and did not believe it 
possible I could be such a wretch — such a monster T 

"Do you mean, did I believe one word of what 
ix)rd Mortimer tried to make the Queen fancy con- 
cerning you, De Frankton V exclaimed the young 
girl warmly. " Do you think it possible or likely 
for one moment that I should do so ? No ! believe 
me ! I knew from the first mention of such a thing 
that he lied, and I implored Eleanor not to listen to. 
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or heed a word or syllable he uttered. Nor did she, 
you may be quite sure ; and if for one instant she 
doubted, you may be perfectly satisfied that she does 
you full justice now.'' 

"Then I am satisfied, quite satisfied, sweetest 
one," replied De Frankton eagerly. " I needed but 
that assurance from your lips, and now I do not care 
who assails my reputation or seeks to injure ma 
Let them look to themselves who dare attempt it ; 
with your love unchanged, and the Queen's regard 
unaltered, I will fsbce the world and its calumnies 
unabashed.'' 

" Do so," returned the fair and blushing maiden. 
" But now leave me, and get you in. I must no 
longer dally here, and you have been long enough 
cooling yourself in the night breeze ; so farewell 
till to-morrow." 

Then waving her hand in a parting salute, she 
withdrew from the casement; and with a light heart 
and gladsome step the young knight hastened 
towards an entrance of the castle, and retired to his 
apartments for the night, to dream of Sybil and 
forget all sadder themes. 
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The next morning, as De Frankton entered the 
hall, where most of the nobles and knights then in 
the castle had assembled, a page informed him that 
Prince Alphonso had desired to see him as soon as 
he could do so, and was then impatiently awaiting 
his appearance in an adjoining apartment. Hasten- 
ing thither, the young knight fonnd the royal boy 
alone, who instantly sprang forward as he entered^ 
and seizing him by the hand, exclaimed- 

" Can you go with me now, at once, to this poor 
ofl&cer? My mother is waiting to hear how I find 
him; and I did not like to go by myself so I 
thought you had better be with me." 

"Is it the Prince of Wales's squire, your 
highness wishes to see?'^ inquired De Prankton. 
"Certainly, I will attend you instantly, and am 
sure he will be duly sensible of her Grace's kind* 
ness in thinking of him.'' 

Then, followed by the young Prince, he led the 
way towards that part of the castle in which 
Lloyd had been lodged by Mortimer's orders. 

Since the moment in which he had resigned his 
sword to De Frankton, the gallant squire had 
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seemed indifferent to all outward things. The 
journey from Builth to Bhuddlan he had performed 
in silence and abstraction, except when addressed 
in kindly tones by the English knight : the grief 
which he felt for the loss of his beloved m^ter 
appeared to overwhelm him, and, alike indifferent 
as to his own destiny, or to the scenes passing 
around him, he gave himself up to whatever fete 
might be in store for him, with scarcely the wish 
to avert it, however miserable it might prove. A 
sleepless night found him pale and haggard on the 
morning after his arrival at Bhuddlan, and the 
sudden burst of light, as the door of his chamber 
opened (the narrow lancet window high up in the 
wall, admitting but feebly a few straggling rays 
cast by the early morning sun on that side of the 
fortress), caused him to shade his eyes with his hand, 
and some moments elapsed ere he recognized in his 
visitors the persons of the English knight and the 
young prince. The latter he remembered well, 
having seen him often, in former days, at the 
English court, when he himself had accompanied 
his royal master thither, previous to the marriage 
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of I4ewellyii with the Lady Eleanor de Mont- 
fort 

The four years which had passed since then, how- 
ever, had changed the lovely and engaging child 
into the taU and interesting looking boy, who stood 
before him. In appearance as in mind, Alphonso 
was advanced far beyond his actual age, and now 
as he approached the squire, who arose hastily £rom 
his lowly couch to receive him, the latter involun- 
tarily bent the knee, and pressed fervently to his 
lips the royal hand which was extended towards 
hiuL 

" Your Highness \'' exclaimed he, " this is more 
than I could have expected ; I did not venture to 
hope that you would remember me," And over- 
powered by the thoughts of how all had changed 
since last they met, he paused, and a deep sigh 
concluded his sentence. 

"My mother will indeed grieve when she hears 
that it is you, Lloyd," returned the Prince, motion- 
ing him to rise, and addressing him in a tone of 
joyful recognition mingled with regret "We heard 
last night that Lord Mortimer had brought hither 
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as prisoner one of the squires of Prince Llewellyn, 
but had no idea that it was an old friend who had 
thus returned to us. Come at once with me; I 
will take you to the Queen; she has already 
promised to do what she could in your behalf, and 
when she knows who you are, will give you your 
liberty at once, I am sure. Come."' 

And taking the astonished squire by the arm, 
he was motioning him to leave the apartment, when 
De Frankton, stepping forward, observed that Lord 
Mortimer's strict orders were that none of the 
prisoners, more than one of whom he had brought 
with him for safer custody to the quarters of the 
English king, should be allowed to quit the espionage 
of their keepers for a moment. Moreover, the sen* 
tinel stationed at the door of the chamber in which 
Lloyd had been placed, was already looking askance 
on the proceedings of the visitors he had un- 
hesitatingly admitted on recognising the person of 
the Prince, although when first desired by De Frank- 
ton to open tlfe door of the prisoner's apartment he 
had somewhat demurred. 

"Are those Lord Mortimer's orders?" returned • 
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Alphonso, with the flash firom his bright eye which 
usually accompanied any unwonted excitement of 
the Plantagenet blood in his veins. "Then my 
orders are that this gentleman attends me instantly^ 
to the presence of the Queen ; and let him gainsay 
my pleasure who dares.'' And turning to the 
soldier, who, with an air of wonderment, stood not 
knowing how to act — " I will be your surety, friend, 
with the Lord General;" he added, — "Come, De 
Frankton, we will at once seek my mother's apart- 
ments." 

Followed by the yoxmg knight and the half- 
bewildered squire, he then passed hastily onward, 
and soon gained the Queen's chamber by a private 
^staircase, where, drawing aside the tapestry which 
hung over the entrance, he advanced into the centre 
of the room before he perceived that Eleanor was 
seated in the deep embrasure of one of the windows, 
and that by her side stood the general, Mortimer 
himself, apparently in deep and earnest converse. 

At the sound of the prince's approach, however, 
the latter turned, and observing to the Queen — 

" I will no longer intrude upon your Grace; and 

o 
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only hope that his Highness will now be disptosed 
to think less unfavourably of me" he motioned as 
though to retire. 

Feeling the awkwardness of haying thus suddenly 
come upon the very person whose orders, generally 
considered paramount in the absence of the king his 
father, he had chosen so unceremoniously to set at 
nought, Alphonso paused and hesitated ere ad- 
vancing towards his mother, who at the same 
moment, together with Mortimer, perceived, stand- 
ing in the doorway, the persons of De Frankton and 
the newly liberated squira A look of inquiry from 
the former, and of astonishment and displeasure 
from the latter, resolved the prince to explain 
boldly and at once how matters stood. Addressing 
the general, he began — 

"I must apologise, my lord, for having taken upon 
me to order this gentleman's release for a time from 
the place of confinement allotted to him by your 
orders; but it was in obedience to my mother's 
wishes that I did so, and that must plead my 
exousa'' 

"Your Grace was doubtless not aware of my 
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strict injunctions/" said Mortimer, taming to the 
Queen, and speaking with forced composure, " that 
none of the prisoners, for whose custody I am 
responsible until the King's Highness shall himself 
release me from the charge, should be allowed to 
leave the several chambers in which they were 
lodged by my orders; and, forthermore, that the 
sentries appointed over each should most strictly 
answer for any dereliction of duty in the matter." 

"Nay, my lord,"" answered Eleanor, "I had not 
indeed been informed of your wishes on the subject, 
otherwise I should not assuredly, without inform- 
ing you of my intention, have desired my son to 
bring hither this gentleman with whom I wished 
to converse/' 

" His Highness likewise was, I am sure, unaware 
of any irr^ularity which he may have countenanced 
in the proceeding; and yet I should have thought 
Sir Adam de Frankton might have informed him 
concerning the matter,"" said the general, and he 
glanced angrily towards the knight, as he spoke. 

" He did tell me," exclaimed the prince eagerly ; 
"but I felt certain my mother would excuse my 
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impatience to bring the prisoner to her presence, 
when i^e knew who had been thns confined so 
near onrsebresy and without onr eren sospecting 
it possible ; although we mi^t well remember the 
poor prince's favonrite sqaira^' 

And as he spdsie he motioned De Frankton 
and his companion to draw near. 

'' Is it indeed yon, lioyd t" said Eleanor, as the 
latter approached : '* I am truly grieved to see you 
thus* the King's prisoner, when we recal you so 
well to mind as our guest in former daya But 
things haye changed indeed since then;'' — she 
paused a moment^ and then resumed — ''Sest as- 
sured, however, that we will do our best to 
forward your interests with the King, and to 
alleviate your condition as much as in us liea 
My Lord of Mortimer, we will no longer detain 
you, and beg that you will overlook the prince's 
perhaps too great hastiness^ in attending in this 
matter to the spontaneous promptings of his own 
heart, rather than to the minutiae of discipline." 

With a profound obeisance, the general then 
withdrew ; whilst Eleanor, seating herself on a low 
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couch, and taking the prince's hand in her^s, as he 
stood by her side, proceeded to interrogate Lloyd 
concerning the late contest and the manner of his 
own capture. 

"And tell me especially/' she added, "if you 
know aught of the young child, the Prince's 
daughter, — ^where she now is, or what has become 
of her?" 

"To you, gracious Madam, I will unhesitatingly 
confide all that I know concerning her," answered 
the squire. " At the moment of my royal master's 
decease, strange as your Grace may deem it, she 
was with him ; and the sight of her innocent 
features, surroxmded by those whom he also loved 
and trusted, I belieye, gladdened his departing soul : 
the comparative safety in which she may then 
have appeared, together with the near approach of 
death, doubtless closing his eyes to the foil percep- 
tion of the danger in which she stood. For scarcely 
had he breathed his last, than the sudden appear- 
ance of the English soldiers compelled the Prince 
her uncle and the Baron Tewdyr, who accompanied 
her, instantly to eflfect their escape, which they did, 
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assisted by the worthy Mar, who (praise be to 
Heaven, and thanks to our Blessed Lady) was 
present at the dissolution of onr noble liege. As 
your Grace knows, I was immediately after sur- 
rounded by the enemy and taken prisoner, so that 
since then I have not heard of what has befedlen 
the young princess or any of the party." 

"But,'^ exclaimed the Queen, who had listened 
with breathless attention as the other spoke, ''how 
came she to be near her father at so strange a time ? 
Can you in any way explain this extraordinary 
occurrence?" 

''The night before the battle. Madam/' replied 
Lloyd, "she arrived in the camp, attended by a 
small party, and escorted by her royal uncle, who, 
in compliance with his brother's earnest wish and 
entreaty that she should be brought thither, had 
proceeded himself to the neighbouring town, where 
she had been left with a few female attendants on 
the march, and conveyed her thence to the royal 
tent Acknowledging himself,'' continued the 
squire, perceiving how intensely interested the 
Queen was in his narration, " how unfit such a spot 
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was for her receiptioii, the Prince could not resist 
the inclination which he felt to behold her once 
more, and as it proved, indeed, for the last time/' 

"But still I do not perceive how it was that 
she was near her poor &ther at his last moments/' 
said Eleanor. '^Did you not say, that it was in a 
lonely and secluded glen, that you left the prince 
apparently dead, Sir Adam?'' 

"I did, your Grace," answered De Frankton, 
^'nor can I in any way account for the appearance 
afterwards on the spot of the young princess, 
especially as, when I again returned to it, no trace 
of her was to be found." 

"I can inform you, Madam," said the Welsh- 
man, " of the manner in which the Lady Gktendolen 
was brought thither ; as I myself at the direction 
of Prince David, when the flight became general, 
hurried to the Soyal Pavilionf, and seizing the 
young princess in my arms bore her at full speed 
towards the forest. There I met accidentally with 
the Baron Tewdyr, and subsequently with Prince 
David and a private soldier, and accompanied by 
them we proceeded on our way. Scarcely did we 
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hope tliat we should find any traces of my royal 
master, although I knew that he had last been 
heard of in the neighbourhood of the ground which 
we were then traversing; when suddenly we came 
upon the yery spot where he lay — exhausted and 
dying — but attended by a holy father, from whom 
he had doubtless received the last consolations of 
religion." 

'' Heaven must have guided the good man to the 
spot/' ejaculated Eleanor; ''so excellent a prince 
could not be allowed to perish untended and un- 
soothed by the prayers of the Churcf 

"May Heaven reward and bless you for those 
gracious words, noble Madam,"' cried the squire, 
falling on his knees, and pressing with fervour to 
his lips the royal hand extended towards hint 
"Would that all Wales might hear the sentiments 
of Edward's Queen ! Such a tribute of respect from 
her lips towards the memory of its beloved prince 
would tend to soften the most rancorous and in- 
veterate in their enmity towards all connected with 
their triumphant foe !" 

" Sir Adam," said the Queen, motioning Lloyd to 
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rise^ ''we charge you to see that this gentleman be 
lodged more commodiously than, I fear, Lord Mor- 
timer may have thought it necessary to desire; 
and again I repeat/' added she, addressing the 
squire, ''that my efforts shall never be wanting 
with the King, to render your situation, and that of 
all similarly circumstanced, as endurable as possibla 
You may now retire/' 

With a low reverence, the knight and his com- 
panion then left the chamber ; and Eleanor, turning 
to her son, said — "Remember, my child, that if 
ever the will of Providence places you on your 
fftther's throne, the surest means of winning the 
love and confidence of your people, is by teaching 
them to look upon you as their Mend; and 
towards those whom the fortune of war may 
place imder your power, be careful to show, by 
lenient and just measures, that the victor is not 
of necessity the tyrant or the oppressor/' 

"With you near me, mother," answered the 
young prince, throwing his arms round her, "I 
shoidd never do wrong, or act otherwise than as 
you would wish ; but alone " — and sorrowful 
emotion stayed his further utterance. 
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" Place your trust above/^ said the Queen, risiiig 
from her seat, and imprinting a kiss upon his brow. 
'' Look to a wiser and more loving parent than I 
can ever be to you, my dearest child, and in future 
days, when no earthly voice is near to warn or 
counsel you, I doubt not but that you will be 
guided and directed aright'^ Alphonso did not 
reply, and his mother, ringing a small hand bel^ 
siunmoned her attendants and quitted the apart- 
ment, leaving him standing absorbed in though! 

The light streaming through the stained gtass of 
the window near, shed a halo round him, as it UXL 
full upon his graceful form. For some moments 
he remained thus, his eyes bent on the ground, 
and his face partly obscured by the golden locks 
which fell over it Suddenly springing forward, 
and bending his knee, he raised his eyes, filled with 
tears, to heaven, and with clasped hands and 
broken voice, murmured, " Oh ! never, never, may 
I outlive my darling mother \" 

Then starting up, he added in a tone of self- 
reproach, as he threw back the h^ from off Ms 
glowing forehead, ''But it is not right that I should 
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ask such a thing ! Whatever is ordered will be for 
the best, and I mnst learn to submit in all things 
to the will of Heaven.^^ 

Slowly and pensively he moved towards the 
e;itoance of the chamber, and lifting the tapestry 
which hung before it, passed out into the long 
corridor beyond, which led at one end towiu:ds the 
great hall of the castle^ and at the other by a 
private way into the court below. 

Bending his steps towards this latter, the young 
prince proceeded onward imtil, crossing the draw* 
bridge, he found himself on the borders of the wood, 
which skirted the moat surrounding the fortresa 
The few persons whom he had encountered in the 
courtyard, perceiving by his air of abstraction that 
he shunned observation, had abstained from any 
further notice than that of a bow or courteous smile 
of recognition ; and so he passed on, still lost in 
thought, and seeking the quiet and soHtude so 
favourable for meditation in the glades of the forest. 

The events of the last few days, the news of the 
great battle in the south, and of the death of the 
Prince of Wales, together with the sight of the 
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prisoner Lloyd, had brought before him in a strikiiig 
manner the reality of the faict, that the Eiiig his 
father had indeed become the conqueror of that 
bleeding land. The conversation of the last hour, 
too, recalled to his mind the possibility of his ond 
day being himself the ruler, not only of his ancesteal 
realm of England, but also of this the newly- 
acquired principality of Wales. And then, what 
difficulties, what responsibility might — ^must of a 
certainty — ^be hia Would these oppressed and 
suffering people, the devastation of whose land and 
homes he himself in many parts had witnessed, 
ever learn to consider him otherwise than as the 
successor of one who was the cause of all their 
misery; and whose unjust avarice had impelled 
him to lay waste and destroy the land of their 
affections, and reduce it to the miserable condition 
of a subdued and conquered country ? Not that he, 
a dutiful and loving son, could thus regard the 
measures taken by his father, though at times the 
vehemence of the king's temper when aroused 
would awe his gentle spirit; but the remembrance 
of Llewellyn, the rightful and but now contending 
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ruler of the land, whom he could not, otherwise 
than consider justified at least in seeking to keep 
and defend his own, filled him with feelings of 
regret that he himself shoidd ever become the 
possessor of that which must have otherwise passed 
to his daughter or brother, the natural heirs of the 
unfortunate prince. 

Wild, generous thoughts of how the power of 
restitution, which would then also be his, would 
enable him to act, flashed across his mind, and for 
a moment brightened his expression with hope. 
But then, immediately succeeded the remembrance, 
that many, many years might elapse ere that 
occurred, and in the meanwhile, even now, when 
the King's anger wa^ so grievously kindled against 
all adherents of the Celtic Prince, what might not 
be the fate of those whom he would so willingly 
save and befriend. The idea was one full of 
anguish to him, and seemed almost insupportable, 
untU suddenly, with compressed lips and an air of 
determination, he arose from the bank on which in 
his despondency he had cast himself, and exclaimed 

aloud : — ' 
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"But firom this moment, I resolve that all in 
viy power shall be done to avert from these poor 
people, and from their unhappy prince, and his 
orphan niece, the effects of my father's anger. 
Would that, if it was the will of heaven he should 
become possessed of this fair land, the inhabitants 
had jrielded sooner to the force of his arms, and 
then so much blood would not have been shed 
But, even now, it is not too late to shield the 
vanquished frt)m frirther misery, and, with the 
blessing of heaven and the help of our Lady, I 
will strive to do what I can in their behalf 

With a lighter step the young prince then 
turned, and commenced retracing his way towards 
the castle, intending to seek his mother, and 
communicate to her the resolution he had formed ; 
for with her he felt sure at least of sympathy and 
encouragement in his design. He was hastening 
onwards, when he distinctly heard his own name 
caUed through the trees which surrounded the path, 
and the sound of footsteps hastily approaching to- 
wards him, inclined him to turn in the direction 
tVom whence they came. As he did so, he uttered an 
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ejaculation of surprise on beholding his sister the 
princess Joan, who, in considerable haste, and with 
sundry exclamations of impatience as she removed 
the brambles and othar impediments in her path, 
advanced and soon stood beside him. 

" I have been looking far you, and calling out to 
you everywhere I" she cried joyfully. " Imagine 
my contriving to get away without Edeline's know- 
ing it, and coming out here 1 I have been trying to 
find you for the last hour, to tell you a thousand 
things. De Monthermer told me you had been 
seen to leave the castle and take this direction, and, 
watching my opportunity, when Edeline thought 
I was safe in-doors, out I flew, and scandalized the 
old warder at the gate prodigiously as I darted past 
him. Fortunately there was scarcely any one 
about, or I should not have escaped so easily. 
Then I began running about after you everywhere; 
but was a&aid to come into the wood lest I should 
lose my way. Presently, out of the castle and 
across the bridge, a number of people came, on 
horseback and on foot, with flags and trumpets and 
all sorts of things, and in the midst was Lord 
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Mortiiner, looking so grand on his enormous horse. 
Of course I could not let myself be seen, so I hid as 
well as I could behind the trees, and affcer they had 
all gone by, and I had watched them out of sights 
I began looking for you again. But if I hadn't 
heard you just now speaking very loud about some- 
thing unintelligible, I should have still gone on, and 
not have found you, I suspect, as I was really 
beginning to lose myself and was becoming 
frightened. But who were you talking to f* added 
she, at length pausing, and quite out of breath. 

''I was not speaking to any one,^' returned 
Alphonso, colouring, as he thought of the possibility 
of his soliloquy having been overheard. " I was 
only talking to myself, I supposa But, Joan, how 
can you do such things V he continued, in a tone of 
remonstranca " You know it is not proper in you 
to come out like this, wandering about by yourself; 
and Lady Edeline, of course, is at her wit's end by 
this time, not knowing what has become of you ! 
I wish you would learn to act in a manner more 
becoming a princess of England.'' 

"And I wish you would keep your wishes to 
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yourself/' answered the princess. "I have no 
patience with the manners of some people here! 
I really wish I was back again at Madrid ; I was 
not always to blame, and always doing wrong there ; 
the good bishop used not to find fault with every- 
thing I said or did. I might as well be shut up in 
a convent at once, as poor little Mary will soon be; 
if I am to be always kept in one place, and never 
allowed to go anywhere by myself 

"But then, sister, you forget how disturbed the 
country is about here, just now,'' said Alphonso, 
"which makes it really unsafe for you to go 
about by yourself, in this way ; and of course you 
don't know your way everywhere, and might easily 
go astray, and then yon would find yourself in an 
awkward predicament" 

"I can take care of myself quite well," was 
the rejoinder ; " and I think if you consider your- 
self old enough to wander about as you please, 
without leave, I may look upon myself as justified in 
doing so also. But never mind, — ^if you want to 
complain of me, and tell my mother, I am sure you 
may ; but it will be very ill-natured of you ; — only 

p 
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of course I knew you did not care for me a bit 
more than any of the others, though you do pretend 
it sometimes. I declare I hate everybody, and should 
like to go away and never come back any more.^' 

"Now, Joan, that is talking foolishly. You 
know I should not think of telling my mother, as 
it would only vex her, and do no good. No ; I tell 
you of these things because I feel, dear Joan,'' — and 
the boy drew his sister gently towards him as he 
spoke, — "that you love that dear mother, and would 
not willingly cause her pain, as you too often do, 
by your thoughtlessness. Do not look vexed or 
angry with me, Joan, I did not mean to be unkind." 

"No, I know you didn't," cried the princess 
impetuously, throwing her arms round her brother 
and embracing him with wamtL «I am » siUy 
hasty girl, and you are a dear good Phonsey, and 
so there's an end of it." 

" Yes, there's an end of it," repeated the prince, 
smiling, and returning her salute with fond 
affection. "And now we must really hurry on. 
But tell me, first, why you wanted to find me — 
before you left the castle ?" 



^ 
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" Oh ! to be sure ! I had quite forgotten I"^ ex^ 
claimed the now perfectly reconciled princess. 
"Why, only imagine! I was in the room, this 
morning, all the time that Lord Mortimer was 
talking to my mother! and overheard him tell 
her " 

"But," interrupted Alphonso, "I did not see you 
when I came in with De' Frankton and the Welsh 
squire ! Where could you have been f 

"Of course you didn't see me/' was the quick 
reply, "because I was behind the tapestry all the 
while \" Then, perceiving her brother's look of 
astonishment, the princess continued hastily — "It 
was after chapel, you know, and I wanted to escape 
from Lady EdeU&e. And. so I managed to get into 
the room, and had placed myself comfortably in 
the window, close to my mother, intending to 
speak with her about Castile and all her old 
haunts which she so delights in talking over with 
me, when some one came in to request an audience 
for the general I was very much vexed ; but it 
couldn't be helped, and so of course the next minute 
he appeared, and I, who am always rather afraid of 
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him, with his fierce dark look, got behind my 
mother's chair, so that he could not see me, and 
then I thought I would creep behind the tapestry, 
and get round to the door without attracting 
notice. I suppose my mother thought I had left 
the room, for she never seemed to miss me ; and 
I was just stealing quietly off, when I heard the 
general say something about the Prince of Wales, 
which arrested my attention and fastened me to 
the spot Now I see you think I ought not to have 
listened without being seen; but I couldn't help it; 
I had heard so much about the poor prince from 
my mother and you. "Well, Lord Mortimer was 
saying that he had of course received no in- 
structions as yet with regard to the manner in 
which the king might wish the body to be disposed 
of, but that he had desired it might remain at 
Builth until he transmitted orders concerning it. 
Something, it appears, had made him fancy that he 
was held in disfavour by you and my mother, but 
I could not understand that exactly. However, to 
prove that he was not the ' unnatural monster ' you 
thought him, (those were his own words), he said 
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he had detennined himself to entreat the king's 
permission to allow the remains to be interred 
» in consecrated ground, (the poor prince was ex- 
commimicated, or something, you know) and this 
seemed to please my mother much ; for I heard her 
immediately assure him that she hoped he had 
forgotten your unfounded and mistaken notions 
with regard to his connection with the Prince's 
death, and that she herself felt there could not be a 
clearer proof of the absence of all personal ill-feeling 
on his part towards Llewellyn than this voluntary 
declaration of his intention to obtain the king's 
leave, if possible, to reverse the sentence of ex- 
communication pronounced against him. Just 
then, you came in, and taking advantage of the 
curtain being raised, I glided out into the gallery 
without being seen. But that isn't all As you 
know. Lord Mortimer came out immediately after- 
wards, and to avoid meeting him I stepped into 
a recess near a window close by. As he passed 
I heard him muttering something. Then he 
stopped, and began talking to himself so loud that 
I could hear every word he said. By peeping 
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through the drapeiy I saw him for a minute, stand- 
ing with one hand clenched, so, and the other 
pressing his forehead, as persons do sometimes 
when they are thinking ; and what do you think 
the deceitful wretch was saying ! — * No I I am no 
such fool! It woiddn't do for the Queen or that ab- 
surd boy,' — ^that's you, — 'to femcy I had any private 
spite against him ; they would hate me for ever. 
But although he's dead, and she's dead, too' — I don't 
know what he meant by that, of course, — ' still', — 
he went on, — * his very bones may rot in unhallowed 
ground for any care of mina' — ^After saying what 
he did about asking the king to let them be buried 
properly ! and the Prince being his own cousin, too, 
I believa — *I little suspected what De GifiFard's 
packet contained when I deliyered it so faithfully 
to my Lady Countess ; but it was the only way of 
preventing her from addressing the king herself on 
the subject, and furnished me with an excellent 
means of retrieving my character in the eyes of 
the Queen. Both will, of course, conclude that I 
have spoken to Edward before he arrives, and so 
there the matter will rest. And now to horse, for 
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it is time we were starting.' — ^Then off he went, 
after first looking round rather uneasily to see if 
by chance any one had been near, and might have 
overheard him, for I don^t think he knew he was 
speaking out loud till he left off I hurriedly drew 
back my head, and fortunately he never thought of 
coming near to look into the recess ; but if he had, 
I should not have cared, and would have told him 
to his face what I thought of his treachery and 
deceit The moment he was safely gone, however, 
I rushed out, and went straight to the Countess 
Maud's room, — ^I knew of course it was her he had 
been talking of, — and luckily found her thera As 
soon as I could, for I was almost breathless with 
my hurry and indignation, I told her all about it; — 
and you should hare seen her face ! it turned quite 
wMta I thought she was going to faint, and I 
suppose I looked rather frightened, for she told me 
not to mind, and then she took a little water, and 
seemed to revive ; but I heard her saying something 
to herself very like — 'Base, — ^ungrateful' — and 
something else, of which I did not catch the 
meaning. She was evidently very much shocked, 
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and more distressed than I had eiqpected her to be. 
But as soon as she got really better, and seemed 
more like herself again, she took me by the hand, 
and begged me to say nothing about what I had 
heard to the Queen, and promised for my own 
satisfEiction that the general's nicely arranged plan 
for saying nothing to the l^iTig about the poor 
Prince's burial should not be allowed to succeed, 
though what she is going to do I don't know. 
And then, as of course I couldn't bear that no one 
else should know about it, and since I was not 
allowed to follow my first impulse and fly off to 
my mother, I went in search of you ; and now, you 
know alL" 

"It is shameful, indeed," exclaimed the young 
prince, as his sister at length paused, ''to think 
that the general should so have imposed upon iny 
dear mother, and upon the countess ! I am only 
delighted that the latter knows of it ! and doubt 
not that she will expose hiTn properly ; at least, I 
hope she wilL For once, Joan, I must confess it 
was as well that you overheard that which certainly 
was not intended for your ears. I am as much at 
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a loss as you can be to account for the general's 
hatred towards the poor Prince; especially since 
as yon say he was his own kinsman^ I suppose 
the bad always dislike the good; but to carry 
his feelings of enmity to the very grave, shows 
indeed a most inveterate hate. But come. We 
will hasten in. I must see the Countess myself, 
and find out, if possible, how she really intends to 
act in the matter. I wish she did not object to 
our telling my mother. But never mind, I will 
take care that she knows before long how that 
wicked general intended to deceive her. Pretending 
when I came into the room, too, that he hoped I 
should no longer think so ill of him. For of course 
it was to me he was alluding, though I did not 
understand it at the time, and forgot to ask after- 
wards what they had been speaking about. It is 
enough to make us frantic with indignation V 

" Oh ! it is indeed," said the princess. " I knew 
you would be as angry as I was. We shall rejoice 
to see him returning by and bye — ^for he has gone 
towards Conway, to meet^ them all coming back — 
congratulating himself on the good success of his 
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scheme ; and then to watch his look of astonish"' 
ment when he finds that his plan has failed. How 
very angry he will be!" 

"He will indeed!" returned AlphonsOr "But 
how do you know, Joan, that he is gone towards 
Conway?" 

"De Monthenuer told me they were all going 
to set out," was the answer ; " and that accounted 
for the emptiness of the outer court when I came 
through it soon after, as every one was to assemble 
in the tilting yard, on the south side of the castle* 
and there arrange themselves in becoming order. 
Salph was looking so handsome in his beautiful 
new dress-he is a very nice boy!" 

" Yes, I think he is ; and the earl has promised 
to make him his squire some day, if he conducts 
himself well as his paga He seems to like the 
duties of his new office very much, and is so clever 
and good natured, the earl, I am sure, is fond of 
him." 

The royal brother and sister had now arrived at 
the drawbridge of the castle, and as they hurried 
quickly over it, and passed into the fortress by a 
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side entrance^ the ancient warder, and the sentries 
who stood in the gateway, exchanged looks of 
smiling intelligence. 

''Ah! there goes the young prince/' said the 
former; "for ever with his wild little sister, 
who does not accustom herself at all to the 
ways of our court hera She did not think I 
saw her, as she crept past a while back, on her 
way after him ; and now I'll be bound he is off to 
make it up between her and the Lady Edeline, 
who never lets her out of sight if she can help it, 
which isn't always the case, good lady! He has 
all his mother's sweetness of look and manner 
9hout him ; and yet, if he is excited at all, there 
U no mistaking King Edward's son then. Heaven 
bless him!" 

"Aye!" remarked one of the soldiers; "and 
many's the time he has stood between the king 
and a poor fellow who may some how have pro- 
voked his grace's anger. They say his father can 
deny him nothing; and faith, I have cause to 
believe it." 

" Nay, Will," exclaimed one or two of the others. 
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"how may that be? Say on, lai Wast thou 
ever in trouble with the king then?'' 

" Not I myself thank heaven,'' was the answer. 
"But when we first came out of England last spring, 
and were marching on towards Hawarden, the 
detachment in which I happened to be came upon 
a small kind of village place, where the inhabitants, 
to a man, were vassals and followers of the Welsh 
Prince, and must needs show fight, instead of letting 
us quietly help ourselves to what we needed, and 
then pass on. So the King, who heard of this 
from the rear, ordered every cottage to be fired 
and no quarter to be shown, if they persisted in 
opposing us. We were new to the work then, and 
did not like it much ; but my Lord of Mortimer, 
he struck down the leader of the poor fellows, who 
were partially armed, drawn up in order, with the 
women and children stowed away behind them; 
that disheartened them, and in a little they all 
took to saving themselves as best they might. 
Not that I believe one of them would not have 
died on the spot rather than move an inch, had it 
not been for their wives and little ones, who stood 
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trembling and shrieking^ and imploring them to 
yield or fly ; and so they chose the latter altema- 
tiva We were not too anxious to follow them up, 
and many escaped ; but the general overtook a party 
of them, and though some were old, and unable to 
make any attempt at resistance, he ordered us to 
cut them down. Poor things! I see them now. 
Kneeling and crying for mercy ; but there was no 
disobeying orders, and I was just in the act of 
rushing in upon them, when I heard some one 
cry out — 'Willy! our Willy! You will never 
hurt your own father and mother, boy \' and sure 
enough, if there wasn't the good old people, whom 
I had thought safe at home across the bordera 
I afterwards found that they had been to see a 
sister who lived in those parts, and so chanced to 
be in the place when we cama I could not 
believe my senses at first; but when I came to 
a bit, I rushed forward, and calling to the other 
fellows with me to hold back, I dragged my mother 
out from among the other poor creatures ; and old 
father, he followed as well as he could. I soon 
showed them they needn't fear ; for not one of 
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the English lads would raise a finger against them. 
Nor did they — ^though Lord Mortimer he stormed 
and raged — and the other people they got away 
whilst we were argoing and delaying; and then 
he put me under arrest, and vowed 'the old dotard 
and his wife' should share the fate of their friends — 
as, though they were English, they had no right 
to be harbouring with the enemy — and off he went 
to the king to get full permission to do what he 
liked with us. I assure you I was in as bad a 
plight as they were, from my obstinate refrisal to 
obey orders; and what with my fear for my 
parents, and my rage at his cruelty and injustice, 
I was almost beside myself. Before the general 
returned, however, up rode the good Earl of 
Gloucester, who had known me from a boy, and 
I instantly besought him to interfere in our behalf 
Ho was as indignant as could be when he under- 
«t«HMl all about it, and galloped off to the king. 
Idling me to cheer up, and never doubt but that 
III Ortoo would set all to rights in no time. Very 
ilM ifter, though, back came my Lord Mortimer, 
iglll A look of gratified malice upon his ugly face 
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— I'm sure I can't tell what some of the women 
can see to admire in him so much ! — and ordered us 
all off to a place near, where he 'would make an 
example of us/ he said ; and sure enough I am, 
that if I could have got near him then, I would 
not have answered for his life a moment longer. 
There was no fear for that, however, as we, that is, 
my poor old parents, myself, and one or two others, 
were surrounded, at the general's command, by a 
guard of soldiers, and marched off straightway to 
the spot he pointed out This was an empty 
space on the right hand side of the village, where, 
no doubt, the children of the poor inhabitants had 
been accustomed to play and riot of an evening, as 
they do on the village greens of old England. 
But as the whole detachment was making a halt, 
my lord would have his dinner served up, near at 
hand, first, that he might have the pleasure of seeing 
our despair, whilst he ate and enjoyed himself, I 
suppose. Not that he saw anything of the kind 
in me, I can tell you; for I was determined to 
hide my feelings, bad as it was for any man to 
stand by and see his parents in such a plight 
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without being able to help them, and for no cause 
or reason either. When — never shall I forget my 
s^isation at the moment — up dashed the eaii 
shouting, 'A pardon from the king! a pardon!' 
and then the change from death to life again, as 
it were, caused so strange a feeling to come over 
me, that I couldn't see for a minute or so. Every- 
thing seemed to swim before m& But when I 
felt my mother's arms around me, and saw my old 
feither, with his eyes raised to heaven, giving 
thanks to the Almighty for His goodness; and 
when the fellows were grasping my hands, and 
wishing me joy at my good luck, I just held down 
my head and cried like a child. But not for long ; 
I was too happy and thankful for that ; and was 
soon safe off with the old people, and seated round 
the fire in my own quarters enjoying a good dinner, 
and thinldng that every thing seemed brighter 
and happier about me after the narrow escape I 
had had jBrom what would not have been quite so 
pleasant As I went along, followed by half the 
troop, and passed by where Lord Mortimer was 
standing talking to the earl, and looking as if he 
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could eat him up, and us too, in his rage, I thought 
I would not change places with him for all the 
commands in the universe. '^ 

" But,"' exclaimed the old warder, who, as well 
as the others, had listened with great interest to 
the soldier's tale. Will having but lately come 
among them, and it being, therefore, new to them 
all, " how came the good earl to obtain the king's 
pardon so easily after all V* 

"Why, didn't I tell you?'' cried Will, with a 
look of surprise, and raising his voice abnost to 
a shout of delight ; " it was the young prince 
to be sure ! every bit of it ! for as .the earl was 
riding along towards the king, he heard that the 
general had been exciting him to such a degree by 
some story of contumacy and rebellion in his 
troops, that he was in a fine state of rage and 
indignation, and thinking, therefore^ he should 
not himself be able to prevail with the monarch, 
who, at times,, when excited, will not listen to 
reason from any one, he bethought him of the 
young prince, and riding up to him straight, — 
he was then under his ovm especial charge, and 

Q 
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with his own men, — ^he told him the whole story, 
and the little fellow, I heard, flew on his pony 
towards the king, and throwing himself on the 
ground before him, knelt there till his fatlier had 
promised to grant him his boon. When the 
freedom of my parents and myself was thereupon 
solicited — although the king had sworn in his 
fury that the general should have put ' the traitors 
to death on the spot' — ^he said — *I have given you 
my word, and will not retract it. But I diall be 
more cautious in future, my son, if you habitually 
ask pardon for those I have once sent^ioed to 
punishment!" And then the little prince thanked 
him so prettily, and said — 'how impossible it 
was that he could have known they were English 
people that had so offended !' that the king was 
half ashamed of his own hastiness, I believe, at 
last. At any rate, he desired the earl to lose no 
time in taking word to Lord Mortimer of his 
pleasure on the subject. And now I think you 
will all agree with me, that I have cause to 
think the king can refuse his son but little, and 
to wish for every blessing upon the young prince's 
head." 
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A general murmur of assent was the reply; 
and the old warder, brushing a tear from off his 
cheek, added : — 

** He takes after his mother, I tell ye. Heaven 
grant he mayn't be too good to live ! "' 



C?HAPTER Vn. 

EDWABD THE FIBSZ 

Ik the meanwhfle. Prince Alphonso snd his 
sister had gained the apartment of the Countess 
of SaUsbnry, towards which they had at once 
bent their steps on entering the castle ; and there 
they found her seated by Sybil de Lona^ the 
Queen's young maid of honour, and discoursing 
with her on some subject of much apparent in- 
terest to them both. 

"Tell me, dear lady,"' cried Alphonso, as he 
entered the chamber, "what do you think of 
doing about this shameful business of Lord 
Mortimer's? Joan has told me the whole story, 
and I am as indignant as she is on the subject ; 
but as she says you do not wish my mother to 
know of it, I entreat you will satisfy me so 
far as to let me hear what you are going to do. 
Expose him properly, I hope I" 
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" My dear prince/' answered the Countess, as the 
excited boy advanced towards her, and awaited 
anxiously her reply ; " I was indeed distressed to 
hear of the General's intention — ^which, however, 
it is to be hoped he may have altered ere this — 
of disregarding his promise to the Queen and 
myself — ^that he would intercede with the King 
on the subject of the poor Prince of Wales's 
Christian interment. I have reason to believe," 
and she looked towards Sybil as she spoke, *' that 
Lord Mortimer cherishes feelings of deep ill-will 
even towards the memory of the prince ; and for 
this reason would gladly see the (to my mind) 
most imjust sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against him, remain unrevoked ; and you 
know, unless this were done, no priest would 
venture to perform the rites ^of the Church over 
the body. It was my intention this morning, 
when I first learnt the state of affairs from my 
husband's letter, delivered to me by the general 
himself, to seek the king on his return, and 
entreat him to cause the sentence to be revoked. 
But on giving words to my thought. Lord 
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Mortimer at once yolunteered to take the office 
upon himself, and left me quite a^tisfied^ that^ aa 
he was going to meet Ma Grace this day on his 
road hither from Conway, he would tske the 
earliest opportunity of doing so. I am told that 
after leaving me he sought an audience with the 
Queen, and informed her of bis intention alsa 
It seems to me quite clear, that by apparently 
forestalling my desire, he intended to prevent, 
if possible, any mention of the matter being made 
to the King at all, thereby gratifying his owxi' 
insensate feelings of enmity towards the deceased 
prince I could have forgiven him for attempting 
to deceive me as he did; but that her Qraoe 
should be imposed upon also was top bad. Hqw- 
ever, of this I am resolved; that on the E^g's 
arrival, and in presence of the whole court, I wiU 
myself entreat him to obtain the reversal of the 
sentence of excommunication. His generous nature 
will never refuse me this, and Lord Mortimer's 
machinations will be rightly &u3trated.'' 

"That vrill be admirable if you will do sol'* 
cried Alphonso joyfully. " Oh ! my dear Counters, 
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I shall be so glad if all turns out as we could 
wish. The poor prince suffered evils enough in 
Ma lifetime, without the dishonour of his very 
remains being added to the list But may we 
not tell my mother? it is not right, surely, that 
she should continue ignorant of the general's 
conduct and base intention of deceiving her/' 

" No, dear prince," answered the Countess, " it 
were better, methinka, not to inform her Grace of 
what we must all consider his most disloyal 
purpose, Aa I said — ^he may have changed his 
mind, and fulfilled his promise after alL In that 
case we should only regret that the knowledge of 
his intended delinquency had ever transpired. 
And even should our worst surmises be confirmed, 
and the necessity for my interference appear, stUl 
her Grace might be spared knowledge which would, 
at any rate, be most painful to her." 

" But surely," exclaimed the young prince and 
princess in a breath, *' the King ought to know 
how Lord Mortimer has behaved," 

"Nay, my children," said the Countess. "His 
Grace, at such a moment, would be but little in- 
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clined to give heed to anything said to the pre* 
judice of his so lately successfdl general And if 
(as I firmly trust we shall be) we are able to avert 
the evil we dread, no harm will then have ensued. 
It is time enough for the King to be made aware 
of anything that may be amiss in the conduct of 
his subjects, when the threatened wrong is likely^ 
to succeed, or cannot otherwise be averted.'' 
. Neither Alphonso nor Joan appeared quite satisfied 
with this conclusion, and were evidently about to 
remonstrate, when a messenger from the Queen 
entered to request their attendance on her Grac^ 
who was about to superintend in person the 
distribution of "doles'' from the castle to the poor 
an)und, according to her annual custom at this 
season of the year. 

It was the strict observance of this, and many 
similar acts of charity, which made Eleanor of 
Castile so much and so justly beloved by the poor 
and destitute in all parts of her husband's kingdom. 

Hastening, therefore, to the presence of their 
mother, the young prince and princess left the 
Countess and Sybil once more alone. 
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" Her Grace does not require us to be with her, 
I think, until later in the day,'' said the former, 
reseating herself before the tapestry work on which 
they were both engaged. " So we will finish the 
'man in armour,' and then I will release you, my 
child. Most good has it been of you to cheer 
me with your presence thus long." 

"Dearest lady," answered Sybil, "you know 
not how happy you make me by allowing me to 
remain. Lady Edeline's account of you was quite 
alarming; aud I could not rest untU I had satisfied 
myself how you were." 

"What you tell me about the general's early 
and passionate attachment to the poor Princess 
of Wales, explains, pf course, in great measure, his 
feelings of animosity towards his more fortunate 
rival," said the Countess, after a pause. "But 
were you aware, dear Sybil, of the debt of 
gratitude Mortimer owed to his royal kinsman 
for his generous conduct and forbearance, when, 
some years ago, he was engaged with the Princes 
Koderic and David in their unnatural conspiracy 
dgainst their brother ?" 
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" No, indeed/' was the reply. " I do not think 
I know to what you allude V 

" The facts were these/' continued the Countesft. 
'* Mortimer's father, the sixth Lord of Wigmore» 
always maintained that he had a right to the royal 
dignity prior to that of Llewellyn or any of his 
family, a^ being the grandson of LleweUyn i^ 
Jorweth, whose legitiioate descendants in the male 
line, you know, became extinct on the death of 
David ap Llewellyn, his only surviving son. This 
prompted the younger Mortimer to join in any 
scheme for weakening or destroying the power of 
the late prince — independently of his personal 
feelings of iU-wUl towards him, which I can now 
understand. One day, by some accident, he fell 
into Uewellyn's hands; the prince had made a 
sortie from some place which the rebels were then 
besieging, and dispersed a party of them, com- 
manded by Mortimer, who was left wounded, and 
incapable of defence, upon the field. Fortunately 
for him, none but the prince recognized his person; 
and he, unwilling to take advantage of the chancy 
which had thus placed his adversary in his power^ 
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nobly assisted him to rise, and telling him that 
it was his earnest wish to end so unnatural a 
strife between such near kinsfolk, he gave him his 
own horse, on which to return in safety to the- 
enemy's quarters; only charging him, by his 
honour and knighthood, never again to appear in 
arms against him. Thus, not only sparing his 
life, when he might have sacrificed him to his 
just vengeance and anger, but giving him also 
his liberty. Mortimer was really touched, I believe, 
at the time, by this noble act of magnanimity; 
but you know^-as well as I do*— how soon the 
injunction was disregarded or forgotten, which 
bound him to re&ain in fature from open oppo- 
sition to his forgiving foe.^^ 

*^How dastardly in truth does it seem for 
Mortimer ever to have raised his arm against the 
noble prince!'' exclaimed Sybil, her bright eyes 
sparkling with indignation, '' after he had so gene- 
rously spared his life, and rendered him his freedom. 
The more I hear of the poor prince, the more I see 
to admire and love in him. I only beheld him 
once, and that was when his marriage took place 
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at Worcester. I was in attendance npon the 
Queen, as you may remember ; and then I thought 
I had never seen a more gracious and winning 
countenance, or a more princely bearing/' 

''His was indeed a noble presence/' said the 
countess thoughtfully. '' I, too, shall never forget 
that day. How bright everything then seemed 
around them!'' 

She paused, and Sybil, looking up, beheld her 
eyes sufiPiised with tears. 

" Let us leave this weary 'broidering, dear lady," 
she cried, starting &om her seat and advancing 
affectionately towards the Countess. '' Now that 
the sun is shining brightly and the day seems so 
fine, a turn on the battlements will do you good, 
and the air will refresh you. Take my arm," 
she continued, throwing a mantle round her 
friend, who smiling sadly arose, and suffered her- 
self to be led from the spot. " We will go forth 
together." 

Leaving the apartment, the fair girl and her 
companion crossed the gallery beyond and passed 
out into the open air. Then pacing rapidly up 
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and down on the stone pavement, they soon felt 
refreshed and invigorated by the exercise. 

They had not been long thus occupied, however, 
when a page appeared, bringing word that the 
Queen desired the Countesses presence in the hall 
below. Leaving Sybil, therefore, to enjoy the 
short-lived beauty of the winter's day a while 
longer, she re-entered the castle forthwith. 

But soon, the keen edge of the northern wind 
making itself feltj^ Sybil bethought herself of seek- 
ing some warmer garment to wrap around her 
slender form, and for this purpose she was hasten- 
ing into the castle, when a well-known voice sud- 
denly accosted her with these words : 

''Ah! whither away so fast? Have you not a 
moment to spare, &ir lady? I was in hopes we 
might have a pleasant half-hour together, seeing 
you were not with the Queen below, and her Grace 
was able to dispense with my attendance likewise. 
But you shoxdd not be out thus, without some 
better covering for that pretty head and delicate 
frame, naughty one!'' 

" I was just about to find something to throw 
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round the ' pretty head' and the ' delicate itsm^, 
most prudent sir/' said Sybil, laughingly turning 
to meet the fond and ardent gaze of the ^oiainoured 
knight who stood behind her; ''but as you hare 
80 opportunely appeared, I will e'en trust you t6 
fetch me frcmi yon pile of plaids and Wrappings, 
the softest and warmest you can find." Then, as 
with a snuUng bow De Frankton hastened to obey, 
she continued : — " But where did yeu spring from 
so suddenly? Hare you been assisting in the 
distribution of charities in the hall ? I half thought 
you had accompanied my Lord of Mortimer <m his 
way to meet the king, I had not seen you for so 
long." 

" I have indeed been witnessing the royal alms- 
deeds below/' answered Sir Adam, as with tender 
solicitude he threw the mantle over his companion; 
"and it did one good to see the many happy 
grateful faces grouped around Lord Mortimer 
did not require my attendance in his train, and 
so I preferred to await the King's arrival iere. 
Let us have a turn or two on the battlements now 
that you are seemingly attired ; and tdl me what 
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it was that appeared to difitorb you so mnch when 
I saw you an hour since talking with the Lady 
Edeline, as I passed across the end of the (xmidor 
on my way to the Queen's apartoi^ts V 

*' I will tell yon,"' answered SyUl, as they paced 
together the battlements of the castle " You may 
not have known that many years ago, when the 
Oountess of Salisbury and the late Prince of Wales 
were both young and unmarried, cireumstances 
th!^ew them much together, and a mutual attach- 
mait was formed. I think they were related^^^he 
Countess's mother being Llewellyn's kinswoman. 
Her marriage with Longespee having been ar- 
ranged between her father and the old Earl of 
Salisbury, effectually put an end to the intercourse 
which subsisted between them ; and in aft^ years, 
when the Countess became a widow, liewellyn had 
long been pledged to King Henry's niece, the Lady 
Meanor de Montfort She had ever been the dear 
friend of the Countess, and years had weakened 
the affection of the latter for the prince, as indeed 
her subsequent marriage with the Lord de Giffard 
suflSciently testifies. This tmhappy war, however, 
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has found her continiially at Tariance with her own 
feelings. Her husband's command in the King's 
army, and her own attendance at Conrt, placing 
her in direct opposition to the prince's party, and 
the natural affection which she entertained for 
him, rendering this most unpleasant and piunful 
to her. No wonder then, that on hearing of the 
prince's death whilst still under the ban of the 
Church, she should be most deeply affected; and 
I conclude it was the account of her distress which 
Lady Edeline was imparting to me, when you saw 
us this morning. I had heard her history from 
my mother long ago — and my first impulse was to 
fly to and comfort her if I could — and then I found 
what it was that grieved her so deeply. Lord 
Mortimer must indeed be a viUain!" 

"Ah!" exclaimed De Frankton, ^'what had 
he to do with it?" 

'' It appears," continued Sybil, " that on hearing 
of the death of the prince from her husband's 
communication, which was delivered to her last 
night — I believe by Mortimer himself — she in- 
stantly expressed her intention of seeking the 
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King's permission, on his return, to obtain the 
reyersal of the sentence of excommunication, which 
having been pronounced by the Archbishop at his 
instance in the first phu^e, could of course now be re- 
called at his desire. This, however, Lord Mortimer 
at once volimteered to see to himself, and left 
the Countess perfectly satisfied that feelings of 
r^ard for the memory of his kinsman — ^although 
they were never friends — and as I have since learnt, 
of gratitude also, had prompted him to make the 
oS&r. He then went to the Queen, and informed 
her that it was his intention to bespeak the King's 
favour in the matter — ^thereby persuading her that 
she had formed an unjust estimate of his character 
hitherto— -and finally, was overheard by chance to 
declare his intention of not speaking a word to the 
King on the subject, and thus effectually putting 
an end to the project But happily, the Countess, 
being made aware of this, has resolved to frustrate 
the whole of his nicely concerted plot ; and intends 
herself to speak to the King on his return. I see 
you are as astonished and indignant as I was 
myself 

B 
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'' Bat what can have induced him to act in snch 
a manner?'^ said the knight. '' De Giffard will not, 
methinks, slightly resent an insult offered to his 
wife — and he has placed himself most awkwardly 
with the Queen, should all this come to her Grace's 
knowledge, as I suppose it must." 

" Why, know you not,'" answered his fedr com- 
panion, "that from the time when the Lady 
Eleanor de Montfort first shewed a decided pre- 
ference for the prince, Lord Mortimer's anger was 
kindled four-fold against him? On the day of 
her wedding, at Worcester, I have heard that he 
took a dreadful oath, not to rest until he had 
compassed the ruin of his successful rival; and 
&om that moment he never lost an occasion for 
instilling poison into the King's mind concerning 
Llewellyn, and encouraging him in every way to 
the prosecution of this unhappy war. However, 
one would think that the death of both the prince 
and princess — for his love for her survived not her 
union with another — would have suflSced him. 
But no ! he must pursue with his enmity their 
very dust." 
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" I will not trust myself to say what I think of 
SQ unknightly a spirit, and unchristian a one to 
boot,"' exclaimed De Frankton warmly. " Were 
the Ejng to know of it all, I warrant me he would 
be as much angered as any of us — the unman- 
nerly villain V* 

" See !" cried Sybil, touching him by the arm, 
ai>d turning towards the castle as she spoke ; 
'^ there is the Countess Maud looking out upon us. 
It is too cold to remain here longer — let us go in 
and sit with her awhile, and pray encourage her in 
her resolve to shame the recrO/ant lord as he de- 
serves." 

"Aye, that I will," answered Sir Adam gaily, 
waving his hand to the Countess, who stood smil- 
ing at them &om within. " I should not have kept 
you out so long, dearest, and only hope that you 
will not suffer in consequence of my indiscretion." 

"Never fear,*' laughingly rejoined SybU. "I 
am not made of such frail materials as you ima- 
gine. I declare you knights believe in the stabi- 
lity of nothing which is not cased in armour like 
yourselves." 
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Then, entering the castle, ahe letomed the 
Countess's inquiring look with a shake of the head, 
and an assurance t^t Sir Adam had persuaded 
her to walk up and down upon the battlements 
so long that she had imperilled her life with the 
cold, and then had made himself so little interest- 
ing that she coxdd not longer remain out with him, 
" Besides,'^ she continued, ** I feel industrious again, 
and so we will even have our frames placed here by 
this nice log fire, and station a page at the door 
to prevent interruption &om without Nay, sir 
knight, on second thoughts, you may as well take 
that oflBice upon yourself'' Then seating herself 
by the Countess, and placing the embroidery frame 
before them, the young girl continued to amuse 
her elderly companion with her merry prattle, and 
delight her yoimger one by her sweet smiles and 
constant need of his services on the many laifling 
occasions which presented themselves in the course 
of the next two hours, during which th^ moin^ts 
flew by unheeded, and only too swifUy for the 
happy lovera At the end of that time, they wete 
startled by the distant sound of a loud alarum 6t 
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the principal entrance, and the noise of many per- 
sons passing to and £ro in the castle near at hand. 

'' It must be the King/' exclaimed Sybil start- 
ing up. ''We must hasten to her Grace^ dear 
Countess, and you, sir knight, to your post below.'' 

She had scarcely spoken the words, when a mes* 
sage from the Queen, requiring the immediate 
attendance of the ladies, was delivered by a page 
at the door of the apartment. Bising hastily they 
quitted the corridor, and descended into the hall 
below, where Eleanor, accompanied by her children, 
and attended by such of the Court as had not gone 
to meet the King and the princess, was awaiting 
the entrance of her lord. 

The short winter's day already drew to a close, 
and the end of the vast chamber furthest from the 
entrance was lighted by torches suspended from 
the walk. At this extremity of the hall « tempo- 
rary dais had been raised covered with crimson 
cloth, and on it were placed two chairs of state ; 
it being customary for the sovereigns to hold their 
public court, when at the castle, in this the most 
spacious of its apartments. 
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Upon this dais^ surrounded by her ladies, and a 
little in advance of the seats, stood the Queen. 
The £Eunt colour which tinged her cheek, and a 
slightly nervous movement of the hand, as a flou- 
rish of trumpets announced the dismounting of 
her li^e in the court without^ denoted the excite- 
ment which Eleanor ever felt when about to meet 
him after an absaice of any length of time. A 
similar feeling seemed to possess^ in more or less 
degree, all those present> as the appearance of 
the King was momentarily looked for. The heavy 
curtains which overhung the entrance of the hall 
(and which had been closed for the purpose of 
keeping out the cold air), were now drawn back, 
and, preceded by two officersKxf-arms, who advanced 
a few steps towards the platform, bowed low,, and 
then retired— leading his daughter, the princess 
royal, by the hand, and followed by a crowd of 
nobles and courtiers — the King entered. 

Edward the First was then in the prime of life ; 
his tall commanding figure, his finely marked fea- 
tures, and habitual dignity of expression, iniq»ired 
an involuntary feeling of admiration and respect in 
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all who beheld him. The fierceness of his passions, 
although at times great, had not as yet obtained 
suflScient mastery oyer him to leave their traces 
on his countenance ; and now, animated by feelings 
of satisfaction and triumph, — ^pleased, too, as he 
ever was, at again meeting his beloyed Queen, — 
he advanced into the hall, with a look of benign 
dignity which sat well upon his handsome fea- 
tures Descending the steps of the dais, followed 
by her two children, Eleanor met him half-way, 
and as he raised her hand respectfully to his lips, 
exclaimed : — 

"Welcome, as ever, my dear lord. We hav 
been anxiously looking for your return since th 
first arrival of the great news, and now we hasten 
to offer our congratulations in person on the sue- 
cess which has attended the arms of your Grace in 
the SoutL'' 

" Thanks, sweetheart," replied the King, takin 
her by the hand and leading her back to the dais. 
" We have, indeed, reason to rejoice in the brilliant 
triumph of our forces on the banks of the Wye. 
From Lord Mortimer himself we have learned fu 
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pwtieaburs reqpectiiig the eveat," he contumed, 
tomiiig towirds the genenl, who, together with 
the other nobles who had accompanied the King on 
his jonmefy stood near the dais^ ^ and in the name 
of England we retnm him our hearty thanks for 
the good sendee he has rendered ns." 

A murmur of apfdaose ran through the assem- 
bly as Edward spoka One nniyersal feeling of 
sympathy with the yictorions general seemed to 
penrade the breasts of all present. The looks ex- 
dianged between De Frankton and Sybil, who 
stood behind the Qaeen, being nnnotieed saye by 
Prince Alphonso, ^o glancing in their direction at 
the moment, guessed the tenonr of their thoughts, 
and impelled by similar feelings stepped close 
to the Countess Maud and whispered in her ear. 
She looked at him, and smiled assuringly. Thai, 
apparently satisfied, he returned to his place beside 
his sister Joan, whose hand he pressed closely in 
his, and then waited patiently for what might 
follow. 

" Your Grace does me too much honour,'' said 
Mortimer, with a low reverence. "To the sage 
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counseb of mj coa4]yutor, the Lord de Gi&rd, 
and to the brayery of the good troops under our 
command, I must, by your leaye, attribute the 
greater part of the credit due for any success which 
may hare attended my efforts in yonr Grace', 
cause and that of my country/" 

"Nay ! you are too modest, my lord/' answered 
Edward ; " but that reminds me that I have to 
congratulate my Lady Countess also on the happy 
preservation of her good lord from aught of danger 
or mishap. It rejoices me much to hear of the 
weU-doing of so many of our absent Mends, and 
espedaUy of that of one so deseryedly esteemed 
as the Lord de Giffard.'' 

The Cbuntess bent low, and smiled gratefully at 
this compliment paid by the gratified monarch to 
her absent lord. From the pleasant reverie into 
which it led her, she was, however, soon roused by 
the King's voice. 

**And now, my lords,'' Edward continued, ^*I 
will add but one word on a subject which, however 
painful, it is necessary for me to allude to. Our un* 
happy rival and opponent in the late war has been 
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removed bythe will of Heayenfiromfdrdier troabling 
XLB or this hitherto distracted conntiy. Although 
the husband of our near kinswoman, we cannot 
forget that as a traitor Llewellyn met his death ; 
and, therefore, as such we must regard him. But 
we have heard of a certain traditionary prophecy, 
which was much and fondly cherished by him, 
and by those who considered themselves his subjects 
and liegemen, and are unwilling to throw any slight 
upon what these latter may cherish, and still expect 
to 800 fulfilled, if not in him, yet in one of his 
raco. — For my lords," and here the King paused, 
and his dark eye glanced rapidly over the groups 
l)oforo him, " we must not forget that there still 
rt^maina one who may trouble us — as long as his 
hrt)tht>r David, the perfidious and renegade vassal 
of our crown, lives. We have resolved, therefore, 
of tmv own accord, good will, and pleasure, to 
gratify tho feelings of these people in regard to 
tliin matter. And as they fondly and firmly believe, 
and have ao believed for ages, that one of their 
mtiv^ prino^a shall be crowned in our ancient 
mfiUX of Sngland— lord of the whole island— and 
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that the time for this event will shortly haye 
arrived — ^we have resolved, I say, to gratify their 
expectations, — ^I see your looks of astonishment, 
my lords, but bear with me one moment, — and 
have given orders for the instant conveyance of 
Llewellyn's head — which was severed from his 
body, we are mformed. by our yaliantaad trusty 
knight, Sir Adam de Frankton — ^from this place to 
Anglesey, where it is to be exhibited to our army 
now stationed in the island ; and thence that it 
shall be conveyed to the Tower of London, there to 
be fixed on its highest pinnacle, and crowned with 
a wreath of ivy. A fit spectacle for all beholders — 
a fit warning for all traitors to their country and 
their king!'' 

He paused; and for a moment silence reigned 
throughout the chamber. The announcement of 
so ludicrous a fulfilment of the prophecy of Merlin 
— a prophecy so well known, and so fondly cherished 
by the Welsh — seemed to fill the greater part of 
the audience with delighted amazement. The proud 
hearts of the sturdy English nobles rejoicing at the 
thoughts of such humiliation to their foes. 
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Suddenly, and before a word more had been 
spoken, De Frankton, and the Countess of Sidisbury^ 
stepped forward, and bending low brfore the King, 
the former exclaimed :— 

"Pardon me, sire. But I cannot allow yonur 
Grace to remain under the mistaken impression 
that I stained my honour with so unknightly a 
deed as the decapitation of the Prince UewellyiL 
It is true, that by my hands, although unwittingly, 
he fell — ^but Lord Mortimer gave the order for the 
violence offered to his remains, and I myself was 
in no way concerned in the deed.'' 

^'Ah! indeed r' exclaimed the King, his eyes 
sparkling, and his yoice quivering with passion. 
'^ And do you then boast of such a lukewarm seal 
in our service, young sir? By heaven, methinks 
your knightly honour need not have esteemed that 
so base an action, when offered to the person of a 
traitor and our foe ! '' 

" Your Grace's foe the prince may indeed have 
been," exclaimed the Countess, as the King angrily 
motioned to De Frankton to retire, and looked 
askance at herself; ''but a traitor he never was ! 
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Forgive me, sire, if I thus offend by my boldness, 
but I kneel here to seek a boon firom your highness, 
which, for a traitor, I had not dared to ask.'^ 

'^ Is the whole world then in league to defend 
his honour?'' cried the King in astonishment. " Say 
on, madam. From yourself we would bear what 
we would not suffer from another. '^ 

The Queen, no less surprised at the Countesses 
posture, regarded her with looks of anxious inquiry. 
The young prince and princess bent forward with 
an air of eager excitemesit; and the gaze of all 
present was fixed upon her with deepened curiosity, 
as, still kneeling, the Countess* thus continued :-^ 

^Bear with me for a few moments, I entreat 
your Qrace. But for the pressing need of the ciise, 
I would not now have intruded upon your royal 
notice. In the name of our holy religion, and 
of common humanity, I seek for the mercy and 
forgiveness to the dead, which was denied, by those 
who might have afforded it, to the living.^' 

"Sold, madam!'' interrupted Edward, as the 
Countess, fixing her gaze alternately upon him and 

* See Appendix, Note IV. 
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upon the Archbishop of Gant^uiy, who stood by, 
seemed to infer that they had been guilty of some 
injustice which it was still possible to repair; 
'' you forget that there are limits even to kingly 
power. Mercy from ns may be indeed extended 
towards the living, but to obtain the same for 
those no longer subject to our will, you must aeA 
it from a higher tribunal" 

'' Nay! most gracious sire," replied the Coimtess, 
" I am not unmindfal of so plain and obvious a 
truth. I do not ask from you, or from my Lord of 
Canterbury, that which you cannot yield, and have 
not the power to control It is not for the soul of 
Llewellyn that I would entreat your clemency. 
To the King of Kings, and to Him alone, must he 
now answer for the deeds done in the flesh — ^with 
that it is not for us to meddle. But for his earthly 
remains, for the tenement of clay which so lately 
contained the immortal spirit, which now has fled — 
that it may be suffered the rites of sepulture as 
becomes the corse of a Christian prince — ^this is 
what I entreat, I implore in the name of heaven, 
and of pity, at your Grace's hands." 
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" But what says my lord archbishop V exclaimed 
the King, turning towards the primata " Methinks 
the false traitor fell beneath the ban of holy 
Church. Was it not so, father ? And such being 
the case," he continued, again addressing the 
Countess, as with a low inclination the ecclesiastic 
assented to the inquiry, " we wonder, in so faithful 
a daughter of the Church as yourself, my lady 
Countess, to find a supplicant for that which you 
must know it is not in our power to grant.'" 

"Whilst the sentence of excommunication re- 
mains unrepealed, sire, I know that I must ask iu 
Tain ; but the word which caused that to be pro- 
nounced, may in like manner recall the same. It 
is not too late for that act of clemency to be ac- 
corded.'' 

" Nay, but this passeth I" said Edward angrily, 
and motioning the Countess to rise. " We knew, 
madam, of your friendship for the £a>mily of this 
unhappy prince, and for that we could and do 
make all due allowances. We knew also of your 
past devotion to our cause notwithstanding, and 
much do we owe. to your noble husband for his 
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devotion in the sama But on this point we are 
and most remain inflexible. A traitor's doom has 
Llewellyn merited and sach shall he receiva His 
head will s^ire as a warning to others, when it 
tops the pinnacle of onr Tower walls, and his body 
— ^in that he died with the curse of the Chnich 
upon him — ^most lie in imhaUowed ground. It is 
the fit end for such as h& My lords, what say 
your 

There was a momentary pause, and then a mur- 
mur of assent and approbation sounded through 
the halL Oyercome with feelings of grief and dis- 
appointment, the Countess arose from her knees, 
and was in the act of retiring once more behind 
the chair of her royal mistress, when, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, Mortimer, who with his 
face shaded by his hand had listened intently to 
all that passed, suddenly stepped forward, and 
kneeling before the dais addressed the King thus : 

" Forgiye me, gracious sire, I entreat, if, em- 
boldened by the words of kind approval bestowed 
upon me by your Grace within the last hour, I 
venture too much upon your forbearance, and beg 
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most humbly and earnestly to second the petition 
of the noble Countess; and to implore your 
highness once more to reconsider your decision 
on this matter. The world at large knows that 
the Prince IJewellyn was my foe, not only as being 
opposed in arms to my sovereign lord, but on 
private and personal grounds also, — still I cannot 
but remember that he was my kinsman bom; 
and having subdued his armed force, destroyed 
his fortifications, and dispersed his followers, I 
would e'en gain for his earthly remains that honour 
which is due to those of a brave knight and a 
Christian prince. Let the ban of Holy Church 
then be removed from off his name, most gracious 
liege, and add greater lustre to the glory of your 
triumph, by an act so worthy of your fame as a 
conqueror and a king.'' 

The effect of these words, proceeding as they did 
from one whose animosity, nay, whose rancorous 
hatred, towards the unfortunate Llewellyn when 
living, was so well known, was extraordinary. 
The King, for a moment, seemed unable to reply, 
so greatly was he astonished and perplexed. The 

s 
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Qaeen, and the Countess of Salisbary, expressed 
their wonder in their looka But on the countenance 
of the former was an expression of gratified feel- 
ing which the latter did not eyince. So complete 
a change in so short a time in the sentiments of 
the wary general was too wonderfdl to be trusted. 
The princess royal, to whom the whole affair was 
more or less a mystery — and who, after the first 
formal greeting had passed between herself and 
her mother, had stood, according to the due form 
of court etiquette, a silent spectator of the scene, 
without even exchanging a word of greeting with 
her young brother or sister ; and the other ladies 
present seemed scarcely to understand the meaning 
of what they heard. Alphonso and Joan, with 
heightened colour and scarcely suppressed exclama- 
tions of surprise, regarded the general and the 
Countess alternately, as if unable to comprehend 
the turn affairs had taken ; and the nobles and 
others, who filled the apartment, pressed closer, 
and exchanged glances of wonder and interrogation 
with one another, as though questioning what 
would come next. 
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Edwsuxl at length broke the silence, which was 
becoming painful Baising his eyes, and fixing 
them earnestly on the person of the general, who, 
avoiding his gaze, bent his own resolutely upon 
the ground — ^he said, slowly and emphatically, — 

" Arise, my lord ! So unexpected a request from 
even one who deserves so much from us as your- 
self requires consideratioa There is, methinks, 
one great obstacle which opposes itself to your 
wishes in this matter. The prince must have died 
unabsolved, and without any preparation for his 
end. How fer this can be overlooked by the 
Church remains to be seen.'' 

'' I think I informed your Grace, that from the 
testimony of one who is now a prisoner within 
these walls, and who was standing by at the time 
of the prince's demise, it appears that a white friar, 
who chanced to be near the spot at the moment, 
administered the consolations of religion to him in 
such manner as was possible, and offered the prayers 
for the dying as he departed. Might not this be 
deemed to suffice," answered Mortimer. 

"A prisoner within these walls, say you?" de- 
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manded Edward. '' We will see this fellow then, 
and speak with him ourself forthwitL You did 
not mention his name, my lord V 

''Alas! 'tis none other than Lloyd, the good 
youth whom your Grace may remember in days 
gone by at our English court,'' exclaimed the 
Queen eagerly, before the general could reply. 
'' I was apprised of his presence in the castle last 
eyening and hare myself seen and spoken with 
him this morning. He was Eleanor's £a>younte 
page/' she added, in a lower tone, which met her 
husband's ear alone ; " and I doubt not but that 
you may easily call him to mind." 

" Ah ! methinks I know whom you mean," 
answered the King. "My Lord of Mortimer, we 
will give him audience in the Queen's apartments 
within the hour, and so request your presence there 
also. At present we need some slight repose and 
refreshment, and recommend the same to all who 
like ourselves have traveled this day from Conway." 
Then taking the Queen's hand, and bowing to the 
company, Edward left the hall, followed only by 
his children and their personal attendanta The 
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nobles and others, who thronged the apartment, 
instantly broke up into groups and dispersed 
throughout the castle, discussing in eager tones 
the scene which had passed, and commenting 
upon it in a variety of waya 
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CHAPTER Vra 

THE BOYAL BELIC& 

*' May heaven reward your highness as you deserva 
I can never sufficiently thank you.'' 

*' Farewell then once more! Do not forget, that 
although detained here for a time, you have Mends 
at a distance who will not fidl to remember and 
speak for you when opportuninity offers ; and any 
alleviation of your lot which may be possible, rest 
assured they will obtain for you.'' 

It was the Heir of England who spoke, on the 
morning of his departure in company with his 
royal parents and the whole court, from the castle 
of Khuddlan ; affairs having been so &r arranged 
as to admit of the King's returning to England 
within a few weeks of the events recorded in our 
last chapter. Alphonso had not been unmindful 
of the cheering influence a few words of his might 
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have upon the prisoner Lloyd; and, at the last 
moment, had sought his presence to take leaye of 
and comfort him, as we hare described It grieved 
the generous heart of the young prince to leave 
any behind him in trouble or distress ; but more 
especially, as in this instance, when the person so 
left was one in whom he felt so great an interest, 
as the Welsh squire. Upon his mother's kindly 
influence, however, and his own resolutions to do 
what he could in furtherance of his release, Al- 
phonso relied in confident expectation of soon again 
beholding him at liberty. With a lighter step, 
therefore, than when he first approached it, he 
quitted Lloyd's apartment, and, returning to the 
great hall of the castle, found that the royal caval- 
cade had already begun to move. Mounting the 
palfrey which was held for him by a page in the 
court, he took his place in the group which im- 
mediately followed the King, who rode a short 
distance behind the litters which conveyed the 
Queen and the princesses, accompanied by the 
Earl of Gloucester and Lord Mortimer. Without 
the castle, and by the side of the road through 
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which the long and glittering train wound its way, 
groups of fierce and discontented looking peasants 
were stationed at intervals, who, with feelings of 
iU-disguised animosity, gazed upon the pomp and 
circumstance which attended the departure of the 
victorious invader of their land from its borders. 
In silence did they look upon the calm and 
benign countenance of the Queen as her litter 
passed by, followed by that of the princess royal 
and the young Joanna. Both of these were escorted 
by a goodly number of knights and nobles, whose 
glittering banners, and flowing plumes, fluttered 
gaily in the air, lending a joyousness to the scene 
which added to the brilliancy of its eflect. As 
these passed on, however, and the King, and his 
immediate attendants in turn approached, the 
silence on the part of the spectators broke into 
low murmurings of ill-will, which fear alone pre- 
vented from becoming more decidedly expressed. 
But Edward appeared as though he saw and heard 
naught that could oflend him, and pursued hii^ 
course with unruffled brow. The bitter feelings 
which his appearance excited in the native in- 
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habitants of the country, seemed, however, to die 
away as the young prince and his company drew 
near — ^the gentle glance of his deep blue eyes, as it 
met the gaze of these his father's newly acquired 
subjects, appeared to soften the angry turmoil of 
their breasts, and to change their half uttered im- 
precations into blessings upon his young head. 

"Bah!'' muttered a fierce-looking Celt, as some 
words to this effect fell upon his ear. " D'ye think 
the Plantagenet cub takes not after his sire ? Who'd 
ever trust one of the race but a fool or a madman ? 
I tell ye they're a cursed lot ; and a weary day was 
it for Cambria when the first of them set foot 
upon her soil" 

" Here comes one of them, who never set foot 
on any other," cried a second of the bystanders 
who overheard the remark. "Blessings on her 
sweet face. Who will say that innocent babe is 
to blame for her father's deeds. Bom in yon 
castle, she is one of us I say — a true daughter of 
Wales, Heaven bless her!" "Aye, Heaven bless 
ike Welsh ladye,' shouted the others in imison, as 
the litter containing the Princess Elizabeth and 
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her nurse passed by ; and the cry seemed to reach 
the ears of the King, although bi in advance^ and 
his look became still more gracious than heretofore,* 

Boyal progresses were not in those days the 
expeditious affidrs they are now ; and it was not 
until after many slow and tedious stages that the 
English King and his family again neared the 
ancient City of London. Once more within its 
walls, however, they met with an enthusiastic 
reception from its inhabitants ; and for many days 
subsequent to their arrival did the environs of the 
Tower, and indeed the whole capital, present the 
appearance of one continuous festival 

Into one of the apartments of the Tower of 
London, especially reserved for the private use of 
the royal family, and within a few days of thdr 
return from Wales, we must now introduce our 
readers. The evening was already drawing in, but 
lights had not been brought ; and the moments of 
respite from the never-ending tapestry work, thus 
obtained by the two elder princesses, were spent 
by them in low and friendly converse. The more 

* See Appendix, Note V. 
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ezaberant spirits of Joan were ever softened and 
subdued by the sweet and gentle influence exer- 
cised over her by her sister Eleanor; and in her 
gayest and most excitable moods she was always 
iiappy and content to ''quiet down'' and be 
rational if the Princess Boyal was at liberty to 
talk or read with her. And now they sat, the 
younger on a low stool at the feet of the other, 
playing with the golden cross which hung from her 
side, and talking in low, mysterious tones, of the 
many subjects of painful interest which then 
occupied every mind In the deep embrasure of 
the window, making use of the quickly vanishing 
light, their brother was absorbed in contemplation 
of a new and wonderful work, recently added to 
the (as we should deem it, in these days) scanty 
but highly prized collection termed the ''Boyal 
library,'' and which, under the surveillance of his 
patient and learned tutor, it was his pride and 
endeavour to decipher. By a table near him sat 
the gouvernante of the younger princesses, the 
Lady Edeline, who, although more particularly 
aitrusted with the care and education of the 
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Lady Joan, was 80 great a &yonrite with the 
little Margaret and Mary, the King's younger 
danghters, that she was constantly left in the sole 
charge of them all, and they were never better 
pleased than when such was the casa These 
latter, beautiful little creatures of nearly seven and 
five years of age, were now completely engrossed 
by the tale of " charm and wonder " which she was 
relating for their amusement Not unlike a 
domestic group of our own time did they seem^ 
restraint absent for the moment, and each one 
rejoicing in the freedom of social intercourse. 

" But tell me, sister,'^ said the princess Joan 
softly, "is it quite sure, quite certain, that you 
will not have to go soon then?" 

" From my father's letter, which was read to me 
before it was sent, I gathered of a surety that he 
did not intend to part from his Meanora as yet, 
dearest,'' was the answer ; " but you know, as the 
betrothed of Don Alfonso, the time must come in 
all probability before very long, when I shall have 
perforce to make myself acquainted with the beau- 
ties of that distant land, of which you rave so 
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often ; but the sight of which my English eyes 
would gladly forego, were my own inclinations 
consulted in the matter/^ 

"Ah, sister!"' rejoined the other, "you know 
not how much I would give to see the dear old 
Bishop* and all my old haimts again. If ever you 
do go to Spain, nothing, I am determined, shall 
prevent me from accompanying you. I wish the 
Infante of Arragon had chosen me for his bride, 
I know that V 

" But you would not like to part from our dear 
mother and father, and say adieu to England and 
all its beloved ones for ever, Joan V and the voice 
of the elder princess foltered. and her eyes fiUed 
with tears as she spoke, 

"Ah, no ! But that need not follow as a matter 
of course, Eleanor. You must be married, and go 
away from home some day ; and I am sure I should 
not break my heart about that, if I were you. Of 
course, you will make your husband bring you 
back sometimes, to see everybody again. For my 
own part, I don't know what will become of me 

* See Appendix, Note VI. 
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when you do go away. You sre the only one I 
can ever speak to comfortably. No one else un- 
derstands me, or will bear with ma My mother is 
generally occupied with so many things^ and is 
often vexed with me for my carelessness and inat- 
tention to forms and proprieties. Margaret and 
Mary are too young ; and as for my father, I am 
frightened even to look at him.*' 

" Silly Joan/' replied Eleanor gently ; " you 
do not know how really kind and fond he is of us 
all, or you would not mind his manner, which is 
somewhat stem at times. My dear father," she 
continued in a low tone, as if speaking to herself 
" I was early taught to know the love he bore his 
little ones. Those were happy days ; and though 
changed since then, never has he been to me other- 
wise than kind and gentle. But you forget," 
added the princess, turning to her sister ; " there is 
Alphonso, always ready and always happy to be 
your companion and friend. You cannot complain 
of his being too young or too severe to please you. 
Often it seems to me that you reject the overtures 
he would fain make towards a closer intimacy and 
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friendship between jfou ; and never have I seen him 
otherwise than willing to yield his own fancies or 
occupations to enter into and join with yours." 

"Ah, no ! 'tis true that Phonsey is very kind : 
but that is just what it is. He is too good. If 
he was only naughty and cross sometimes, I 
should feel much more at ease with him. But he 
is always good-tempered and good-natured ; and 
it makes me appear all the worse in other people's 
eyes, there being such a difference between us; 
and as for my trying to be like him, it is not of 
the least use. If I make a resolution to do as I 
am bid, or to be obliging, the next time I am 
asked to do anything for anybody, something disa- 
greeable is sure to be required of me directly, and 
then I am put out ; and it is all of no good.'' 

"Don't say that, dearest," the elder sister an- 
swered tenderly, kissing the other's glowing cheek 
as she spoke ; " I am only very glad to hear you 
do try at times to overcome your naturally hasty 
temper ; and Edeline was assuring me this morn- 
ing that since your return from Wales, she had 
had much less occasion to complain of your inat- 
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teB&m €7 disregsrd of her iqnnctioiis than for- 
merlj. Only peraerefe, vki in time yon will 
become all that we can desire or wish yon to ba** 

The young pirincesa did not answer, bnt hid her 
ftce in her sister's dress, and squeezed her hand 
expresslTely. 

Darkness had now set in ; and as the Lady 
Edeline had arriYed at the conclusion of her tale, 
she arose, and, advancing towards the Princess 
Boyal, said, "Ton will let me leave the little ones 
with yon a moment? I shall be absent a few 
minntes, and will order lights to be bronghf 
Then, as Meanora gave a smiling assent, she added, 
tormng to the young princesses, " Now, my dar- 
lings, come and sit by your sister, and do not be 
troublesome, but see how quiet and good you can 
be till I come back."' 

The little Mary, as she spoke, dismounted from 
her chair, and running up to her elder sister, was 
soon enthroned upon her knee, with her arm 
around her neck; but Margaret remained still 
standing in her former posture, apparently lost in 
thought over the conclusion of the story which 
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had so deeply interested her; then slowly and 
dreamily she moved towards the spot where her 
brother sat, the ponderous volume still open before 
him, though his eyes no longer rested on the 
blazoned pages ; and touching him on the arm to 
arrest his attention, she whispered a few words of 
inquiry in his ear. 

The young prince did not, apparently, catch the 
meaning of the scarcely articulated sounds ; and 
bending his head a little lower, desired her to repeat 
them — but she had no sooner done so, than, with 
an exclamation of pain and distress, he staH;ed up, 
and without an answer hurried from the room. 
As he passed under the doorway a page entered, 
bearing lights, and the reflection falling on Al- 
phonso's countenance, revealed it so pale and horror- 
struck, that his eldest sister, who caught sight of 
it at the moment, uttered an involuntary ejacu- 
lation of distress and surprise. Astonished at 
the sound, Joan raised her head with a look of 
inquiry, and the page having retired, the princess 
, royal exclaimed : — 

' What can have happened ? Phonsey looked as 

T 
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pale as death ! Margaret, dear, do yon know wbat 
is the matter? I thonght yoa were speaking to 
him a moment agof and with an expression of 
alarm and anxiety she beckoned her little sister 
towards her. 

But the young princess did not moye, and hnng 
her head with a half-frightened, half-ashamed 
look. 

" Margaret/' cried Joan hastily, "what were 
yon saying? What made Alphonso leave the 
room like that? Can't yon speak, yon silly 
child?" 

Timidly approaching the princess royal, and 
with averted face, the little girl whispered — 

'' I only asked him how long that dead man's 
head was to be up on the high tower, and why 
it had such an odd wreath round it." 

There was a momentary silence ; then, in a low 
sad voice, Joan said: — "Margaret, you should 
have known better than to ask such questions 
Poor Phonseyl he cannot bear to think, much 
less speak, of that dreadful sight. Do you know, 
Eleanor," she added gravely, " how long it is likely 
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to remain there ? I cannot bear to go out on that 
side of the' tower, it makes me feel so horrid ; as if 
I must look at it — and it is so shocking when I 
do — I can't bear it V 

A slight shudder passed over the elder princess's 
frame as she answered — " I cannot say at all, dear. 
Do not speak or think of it if you can help it. 
And don't cry, Margaret darling ; you didn't mean 
to do anything naughty— only you know Alphonso 
remembers the poor Prince ; and, as well as our 
mother, loved him much. You should be careful, 
therefore, in speaking to him, never to allude to 
what must be so very painful to him to think of 
Will you remember ? So be a good child, and do 
not let Edeline find you with wet cheeks, or she 
will be wondering what has happened." 

At this moment the gouvemante returned, with a 
message &om the Queen, desiring the princesses 
Margaret and Mary to repair to her apartment, 
as was their custom for a certain time each even- 
ing, when, resting from the fatigues of the day, 
Eleanor of Castile delighted in having her little 
ones around her. Joyfully was the summons 
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responded to ; and each, taking the hand of a 
lady of honour, who waited to conduct them, the 
little ones hurried away. 

Turning towards the Lady Edeline, their sisters 
then recounted the incident which had occurred 
during her absenca " You kuow/' continued the 
princess royal, " I myself never beheld the Prince 
Llewellyn, having been absent from court both at 
the time of his marriage, and when he was here 
as a guest; but from the lips of my namesake, 
poor Eleanora of Wales — dear indeed is her me- 
mory to me — I learned to know and love the virtues 
and noble qualities of her affianced husband. My 
mother, and Alphonso, who, although so young, 
was Llewellyn's especial favourite and companion 
during his short stay in England just before his 
marriage, both knew and esteemed him highly. 
His death, and the indignities since heaped upon 
his memory and remains, they cannot dweU upon 
with patience/' 

There was a silence for a few moments, — each 
seemed lost in mournful meditation. Joan then 
spoke: "But is not the day fixed,'' she said in- 
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quiringly, "for the solemn presentation, by Al- 
phonso, at St. Edward's shrine, of the prince's coro- 
net, which was removed from his head by Lord 
Mortimer after the battle V 

" I knew that it was resolved to lay the coronet 
on the Confessor's tomb, with solemn religious 
ceremony,'' answered her sister gravely ; "but I did 
not know that the day for so doing was positively 
fixed, or that Alphonso was himself to act the, 
principal part in the proceeding. How did you 
learn this, Joan ?" 

" I heard it from Ralph de Monthermer," said 
the young princess, with a slight hesitation ; " he 
told me this morning, when I met him by chance 
in the corridor, that his master had desired him to 
see that his most courtly suit was in readiness for 
the occasion ; and said he had also learned that it 
would take place during high mass on Candlemas 
Day; and that, you know, will be the day after 
to-morrow." 

"You really must not give way to that habit of 
talking with everyone you meet, which so often 
makes you forget yourself, my child," said the 
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Lady EdeUne in a t<»ie of mild reproof ^ I haye 
no donbt that the Earl of Gloncesler's page, how- 
erer, was ri^tly informed in the matter; and, if 
so, yonr poor brother win hare to perform that 
which will be highly distasteful to him.'' 

'' Is there no way in which it can be aroided?^ 
said the princess royal thonghtfolly, after a 
moment's pansa ''I would myself seek my fiither, 
and endearonr to dissuade him, if possible, from 
insisting upon thi% did I think it would be of any 
use. But do you, dear EdeUne, come with me, 
and we will together hasten to the Countess Maud 
and ask her advice in the matter ; she is doubtless 
in her own chamber, as my mother does not re- 
quire her attendance at this hour, and she will, I 
am sure, know at once what were best to be done." 

The princess Joan had, whilst her sister spoke, 
quitted the apartment in quest of her brother. 
Lady Edeline, therefore, at once hastened with the 
elder princess towards that part of the Tower in 
which the Countess's chamber was situated. A 
page who was standing in the corridor, by which 
alone this was approached, on perceiving the ladies^ 
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at once drew aside the heavy curtam which hung 
over the entrance, and announced '' Her Highness 
the Princess of England '^ Then, holding back the 
drapery until Eleanora and her companion had 
passed by, he let it fall again behind theuL The 
Countess was at the farther end of the apartment, 
and did not hear the words ; but a low exclama- 
tion from Sybil de Lona, who was, as usual at that 
hour, seated near her with her broidery frame, 
attracted her attention ; and then, perceiving the 
princess and Lady Edeline, she advanced towards 
them with her customary sweet smile. '' Dearest 
lady,'" the princess exclaimed, " I hope we are not 
disturbing you by auy unseasonable intrusion; but 
if you have a moment to bestow upon me I shall 
be very glad, as I wish to have your opinion upon 
a subject which at present weighs heavily upon my 
mind, and I know you will help me if you can.'' 

" Seat yourself, my dear princess,'' answered the 
Countess, '' and tell me what the matter is. You 
but do me justice in feeling sure of my help if I 
can in any way aflford it." 

'* It is this, then," Eleanora continued, taking the 
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Countess by the hand, and seating herself by her 
side on a low couch which stood near : " I have 
but now learned that the ceremony of offering the 
coronet of the Prince of Wales at Saint Edward's 
shrine is to take place on Candlemas Day, and that 
Alphonso is to present it himself — ^I do not wonder 
at your surprise. I, too, knowing how very loth 
he will be to perform the office, was astonished 
that he should have been selected for it But it is 
spoken of as certain, and I suppose, therefore, my 
father has determined the matter. The question 
is, if it can in any way be prevented What do 
you think V 

The Countess did not instantly reply; she 
seemed struggling with some internal emotion. 
At length, turning to the princess, she said, with 
forced composure, "This is very sad. I had hoped 
that all further display of triumph might have 
been foregone ; and that the dear prince should be 
the one to take the principal part in the matter I 
was little prepared to hear ; but as you say, there 
may yet be time to effect a change in this arrange- 
ment. Surely the King would not insist upon 
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exacting so cruel an obedience if it was repre- 
sented to him in its proper light. The Queen will 
induce him to change his mind ; let us go to her 
and see if we cannot prevail I cannot bear to 
think that the prince should be compelled to do 
anything so opposed to his every feeling and in- 
clination. Never in one so young did I behold 
such acuteness and sensibility of feeling. But 
there is no time to be lost, if, indeed, the ceremony 
takes place so soon. Her grace, I know, is at this 
moment disengaged : had we not better seek her at 
once? this must not be required of him if we can 
do aught to prevent it."' 

Instantly rising, the princess followed the 
Countess to the doorway of the apartment. Sybil 
and the Lady Edeline, at a sign from the latter, 
did not offer to accompany them, but remained as 
before, standing in the deep embrasure of the 
window. As the others were leaving the chamber, 
however, they were suddenly met by the princess 
Joan, who, pushing the curtain hastily aside, 
rushed in, exclaiming, " Here you are ! Only 
imagine ! Alphonso declares no one else shall do it 
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but himself ! and, it appears, was quite aware of 
the whole thing \" 

Her sister and the Conntess both paused on 
hearing these words ; and, in tones of astonishment^ 
ejaculated, " Impossible ! Alphonso ! he could 
never agree of his own accord to thi& You must 
be mistaken, Joan, surely,^' added the prinoeas 
royal in a tone of gentle remonstranca 

''Not in the least,'^ replied the excited child 
''I found him in his own closet, as calm and serious 
as usual; and when he himself asked if he had 
frightened little Margaret very much by his abmjyt 
behaviour, I said it was very naughty of her to 
have said what she did; but he seemed quite 
vexed at his own * foolishness", as he called it, and 
then suddenly asked me if I knew what was to 
take place on the day affcer to-morrow. Of course 
I was obliged to say yes ; and could not help ask- 
ing if he very much disliked the thoughts of it, as 
he seemed to speak of it so very composedly ; and 
he answered directly, ' Oh 1 no. There is nothing 
to dislike in that;' and then he hurried away as 
though he did not wish to continue the subject ; 
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and when I had sufficientay recovered from my 
surprise I ran back to tell you, and found you 
gone/' 

The princess royal did not speak when her 
sister paused, but stood for a moment as if irreso- 
lute ; then, pressing the Coimtess's hand in her's 
with an air of emotion, she hastily quitted the 
apartment 

" Well ! I can't understand it at all ! Can you, 
dear Countess?'' cried Joan, looking up into the 
tatter's face with a puzzled air. '' I should have 
thought, if it was so painful to Alphonso to hear the 
mention even of the withered crown which is on 
the head of the Prince of Wales, it would be much 
worse for him to have to carry the real one, which 
he actually wore when alive, and place it on the 
Confessor's tomb as a trophy before all the worlds 
Don't you think so ?" 

The Coimtess, taking her by the hand, and lead- 
ing her to a seat, answered gravely : 

" I too am surprised to hear of your brother's 
composure, in contemplating the part which he 
will have to bear in this ceremony, my child But 
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then he may very probably feel that, associated, as 
it will be, only with the memory of Llewellyn, 
there will be less of pain mixed with it than the 
sight or even thought of that grieyous spectacle on 
yon tower may occasion. Do you not yourself see 
this, dear Joan f* 

The young princess did not reply, but, with her 
eyes bent fixedly on the ground, seemed as if revolving 
in her own mind the meaning of these words. At 
this moment, the page entered, with a request that 
the '* Princess Joan and the Lady Edeline would 
attend her Grace in her privy chamber ;"" and start- 
ing, as if &om a dream, she said in a low hurried 
voice to the Coimtess : 

" Yes ; I think I understand, a little''; and then, 
followed by her gouvemante, hastened to obey the 
royal mandate. 

Once more alone, the Countess turned towards 
Sybil, exclaiming : " K that child lives, she will 
prove a valuable woman. I see in her the germs 
of a noble character ; for, with aU her impetuosity 
and quickness of temper, it is surprising how 
much of thought and sense is manifest in her at 
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tiine& She reminds me constantly of my own 
Margaret, who, as an only child, was I fear sadly 
spoilt. Bnt what delights me in her most is the 
affection she so evidently bears for her brother: 
so different as their dispositions are in many re- 
spects. I have noticed it often in little things, 
which may have escaped the attention of others ; 
and I am convinced that, however much she may 
sometimes appear to differ &om him, she feels and 
appreciates to the utmost the heavenly-mindedness 
(for I can call it nothing else) and other noble 
qualities which endear the young prince to all who 
know him."' 

" I must confess,'' answered Sybil, " that for me. 
Prince Alphonso's character and disposition have a 
peculiar charm ; but I also agree with you in 
thinking that there is much, very much, of good in 
little Joan also. I like her open straightforward- 
ness and warmth of heart excessively ; and from 
what Edeline tells me, she was so entirely indulged 
by her grandmother, the Spanish Queen, in every 
whim and wish, that I think it is only wonderful 
she is not more rebellious under the present dif- 
ferent regime and ordering of all about her.'^ 
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"Queen Joanna and the good old Bishop of 
Calixien together certainly did much to spoil her, 
poor child,"' said the Countess ; ''but if she lives, 
and her mother too is spared to mould it, her's 
will, I prophesy, prove a character of no ordinary 
excellence. The indignation she felt and expressed 
at Bhuddlan, in that matter of Lord Mortimer's 
intended deception of the Queen and myself'' (the 
Countess spoke hurriedly, as if not -wishing to 
dwell on the subject), *' told of a susceptibility and 
appreciation of truth and honesty which, in one of 
her tender fears, ia but rarely met with." 

"Ah! dear lady," Sybil observed with a sigh, 
" I have often wished to ask you since that time 
what had occurred during the long interview 
which, as you told me, you had with the Queen 
on that subject, the day after the King's return 
from Conway ; but you so evidently shrank from 
referring to it, that I never liked to press the 
point, fearing to give you pain by so doing ; and 
yet, if it might be, I should like,anuch to know." 

"What then passed between us, my child," 
answered the Countess in so cheerful a tone. 
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that Sybil who had bent somewhat closer over her 

ft 
'broidery, whilst speaking, looked up with an air 

of involuntary surprise, " I have often been about 

to speak to you on the subject, but could not trust 

myself to do so. Now, however, I have, like 

Prince Alphonso, learned to distinguish between 

Llewellyn's self and his earthly remaina He is, I 

feel assured, at peace, where no griei^ no sorrow can 

assail hini — ^the earthly tabernacle which his noble 

spirit inhabited on earth, what matters its fate. 

The day will come when it too shall again be 

animated by the soul which before gave it life, and 

then no further dishonour or debasement can be 

inflicted upon if 

"But the removal of the sentence of excom- 
munication, — the pardon of the church, — ^was that 
ever extended, as you prayed it might be, so as to 
allow of the rites of sepulture being performed 
over the body?'' Sybil inquired, with some 
hesitation. 

The Countess paused a moment ere she replied: 
" Not so, my child, not in this world was that cruel 
sentence to be reversed From the Queen's lips 
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in that interview to which yon aQnded, I learned 
the ntter futility of entertaining any such hope or 
expectation. No! Lord Mortimer would not be 
' fooled' by a woman ; and it was a graceful act 
which became him well, that of seconding so 
warmly my petition to the King on behalf of our 
mutual kinsman; but he spared not his endeavours, 
by insinuations and artful r^rets afterwards, to 
dose the ear of the monarch to all further mention 
of the matter ; and even that very ni^t of .the 
King's arrival at BhudcUan, after having, as you 
know, so recently appeared himself to wish for the 
decent interment of the unfortunate prince's 
remains, — I afterwards learned, that ere retiring 
to rest he had obtained &om the Archbishop a 
promise to do nothing in the matter without 
farther instructions from Edward, and these he 
took care should never be forthcoming." From 
what fell from the King's lips the next morning, 
the Queen gathered that any further mention of 
the subject just then would rather hinder than 
promote the object in view, and she warned me to 
hope but little. Whenever she has alluded to the 



i 
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subject since, it has been in such a manner ajs 
clearly to show she had not had cause to alter 
her opinion/' 

" Did it never seem to you possible, dearest lady/' 
Sybil gently inquired, after a few moments' silence, 
** that after all we may be mistaken in supposing 
that the body taken for that of Llewellyn, after the 
battle of Builth, was really his? and — ^it is only 
my own, perhaps foolish surmise — that, after all, 
he, the prince, may in reality have escaped, and 
be even now concealed in safety, somewhere in his 
own mountain fastnesses/' 

" You forget that the Welsh squire, the prince's 
own personal attendant and friend, identified the 
remains as those of his beloved master, in the 
presence of Lord Mortimer and all the English 
soldiery, and he at least could not be mistaken." 

" Yet do not think me silly or obstinate in my 
jEancy," continued Sybil; "is it not possible, and 
even likely, that he may have pretended to do so, 
in order to avoid any suspicion of the prince 
having really escaped, and thereby prevent that 
pursuit which otherwise would have been under- 

u 
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taken by the Engliah. We know that one of 
the Welsh princes left the field aliva Oh ! surely 
there is — ^there may be the chance of Llewellyn's 
being still in safety and conceahnent, however 
harassed and distressed? I woidd give much, 
dear lady, for you to think soT' added the fair 
girl eagerly, betraying by her own words how 
much more the idea was started by her in order 
to give comfort to her Mend, than &om any real 
conviction which she felt in the matter. 

The Coimtess smiled sadly as she replied: — 
" I fear that, besides the simple word of his faith* 
fal esquire, there were other means of proving the 
prince's identity. A letter in his own cypher, 
and his privy seal, were discovered upon his person, 
and delivered over to my husband's custody, after 
the removal of the body to its temporary resting- 
place in the citadel at Builth. And I have heard 
Sir Adam say, that when Mortimer insinuated his 
doubts as to the veracity of the Welsh prisoner on 
this point, the latter most indignantly denied the 
imputation, and in such manner as to convince 
De Frankton of the truth of his assertion." 

Sybil bent her head over her frame. She did 
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not like the Countess to see how much this last 
argument weighed with her. But, after a pause, 
she said in a low constrained voice : 

"De Frankton is in the habit of judging others 
by himsell Not but that I could find some ex- 
cuse for the Welshman, had he intended purposely 
to deceiva But did you not yourself say, that 
it would be impossible to recognise them so far as 
to identify the features so cruelly ei^osed yonder 
as his?" and her voice sank ahnost into a whisper 
as she spoke. 

The Countess did not instantly reply. But 
there was no trembling, no hesitation discermble in 
her tone, when she did so. 

'' True ! I said it would be impossible for any, 
save the practised eye of aflfection, to recognise 
in those blackened lineaments aught resembling 
the noble features of Llewellyn. I looked on them 
but once; but that sufficed to convince me they 
were his indeed. "" 

There was no farther rejoinder. Sybil felt 
unable any longer to suggest hopes which she 
could not feel herself, and the next half hour was 
passed in silence ; each communing with her own 
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thoughts. The Countess reyiewing in h^r mind's 
eye events long gone by; SybU pondering over 
those of years to come. 

The sun shone brightly on the morning of the 
feast of the Purification of our Lady^ 1283, and 
allured by the beauty of the weather, — ^for it was 
one of those mild pleasant days of early spring 
with which, in the month of February, our climate 
is still sometimes favoured, — ^and also by the 
promised splendour of the royal pageant, which 
had been announced for that day, a multitude of 
gaily dressed and light hearted people bestowed 
themselves in various directions along the route, 
by which it was understood that the King, ac- 
companied by Queen Eleanora, the royal family, 
and the whole court, was to pass in solemn 
procession to the great Abbey Church at West- 
minster, there to deposit, at the shrine of the 
saintly founder, the gold coronet and jewels taken 
from the person and pavilion of the Prince of 
Wales, after the late battla A greater interest 
was added to the scene, from its being generally 
known also, that the young Prince Alphonso, 
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already the pride and hope of the mighty nation 
which he might some day be called upon to govern, 
was himself to present and lay the spoils upon the 
Confessor's tomb. The hour of noon had been 
fixed upon for the ceremony to take place, and as 
it grew nearer to the appointed time, the excite- 
ment and expectation of the eager crowds assembled 
outside the great western entrance of the church 
visibly increased. At length, to the solenm sounds 
of the organ, and preceded by a long train of 
priests and acolytes, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accompanied by the Abbot of the church and 
several other prelates, moved slowly down the nave, 
and stood ready to receive the King on his arrival 
The foremost line of the royal procession now 
appeared in sight, and a flourish of trumpets, to- 
gether with the shouts of the populace, announced 
soon after the approach of the august personages 
who followed. A guard of honour led the way ; 
then, mounted on steeds gaily caparisoned, a 
brilliant group of knights and nobles drew near, 
each seeming, as it were, to outvie the other in the 
richness of his apparel and graceful ease of his 
bearing. The Earls of Lancaster and Gloucester, 
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escorting the Princess Boyal and her ytmng sister 
Joan, who were moonted upon milk white -jptAbeyB, 
and immediately preceded by the King's officers 
of arms, came next All eyes were th^i tnmed 
npon the succeeding gnmp, composed of those 
yonthfdl scions of the nobility, who, nnrtnred in the 
chivalric and elegant conrt of King Edward, were 
chosen as the immediate companions and associates 
of the yonng prince, and with him were instrncted 
in all those seemly accomplishments which were to 
fit them for knighthood in after year& In the 
midst of these rode Alphonso himself, his in- 
telligent features lighted np with a smile of 
pleasure, as he, from time to time^ returned the 
salutations and acknowledged the greetings of the 
people In front of him a page bore the intended 
offerings upon a velvet cushion; and these, although 
covered by a fine lace veil, were suflSciently visible 
to satisfy the curiosity of the eager multitude 
On them, however, the glance of the young prince 
scarcely ever rested; if, by chance, it did so, a 
shade of sorrow would overcloud the brightness of 
his look. The sofb breathed sigh, the uplifted 
gaze, might speak of a momentary forgetfdlness t>f 
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the passing scene ; and then he would look around 
him with his former sweet and cahn expression, 
and appear as if a thought of grief had not passed 
over the surface of his souL Beneath a canopy 
of cloth of gold, supported by four Barons of 
Parliament, mounted on a gorgeously barbed steed, 
and splendidly attired, rode the King, within a 
short distance of the retinue escorting his son; 
and iiamediatdy preceded by several of the great 
officers of state. By his side, also on horseback, 
and adding by her presence not a little to the 
interest of the scene, appeared Queen Eleanor, the 
rich folds of her white satin robe feJling graceftiUy 
over the superb trappings, of the same costly 
material, which adorned the noble animal who bore 
her, and whose high step and arched neck seemed 
to speak him conscious of the dignity and priyilege 
oi his offica A numerous retinue of highborn 
dames and ladies of honour followed close upon 
th|9ir royal mistress, and these in turn were attended 
by a gallant band of knights and squires, among 
whom many sought to obtain a smile or glance 
from the bright eyes of the fur Sybil, who, riding 
near the Queen and slightly in advance of her 
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companions, appeared to have no thought for any 
other, for well she knew the secret anguish that 
was preying on the heart of that cherished mistress^ 
although concealed b^ieath an appearance of calm 
and dignified composura Together had the mother 
and son on the preceding night knelt and implored 
the forgiveness of heaven for any share they might 
have in that imposing triumph, and from her 
sobbing child Eleanor had learnt the secret which 
gave him strength to go (m manfully with the part 
he had in it ; and now as she passed along through 
the vast and excited crowd, she strove to remember 
how far Llewellyn would be from objecting to the 
placing of his earthly coronet on the shrine of the 
sainted King, even if he knew what passed below. 
How utterly indifferent he must feel towards all 
earthly humiliations, and how utterly powerless 
were any to injure or distress him now! Still 
a sigh would occasionally rise to her lips, and 
Sybil, who guessed the thoughts which passed 
within, trembled for the continuance of that calm 
exterior, which she but too weU saw it was so 
difficult at times to maintain. But when, on 
alighting at the church door, and as the long and 
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striking procession moved up the solemn nave of 
the Abbey, she beheld no change — ^no sign of 
emotion, she too gathered fresh courage and met 
the eyes of De Frankton, who was near her side, 
with a look of pleased gratulation. 

The King and Queen having taken their places 
near the high altar, the service at once commenced, 
and a profound silence reigned throughout the 
vast assemblage which filled the sacied edifice, as 
the moment approached for the performance of 
that which had led them in such numbers to the 
spot. Descending from the altar on which the 
offerings had at first been placed, the Archbishop 
advanced with them towards the young prince, 
who, kneeling on a low cushion at a little distance 
from his royal parents, received them with out- 
stretched arms, and then rising, he followed the 
prelate and choristers, who led the way, chaunting 
a solemn hynm of praise, to the spot where reposed 
the remains of the royal founder of the churck* 

The gaze of all present was fixed upon him ; but 
he thought of none — ^remembered nought — save 
that his mother and Llewellyn's self beheld him, 

* See Appendix, Note YII. 
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and knew the purity of his intentions, the 
innocence of his heart. 

No sooner had the trophies been fairly placed 
upon the tomb by the noble boy, than a burst of 
music filled the building ; loud strains of jubilee rose 
from the choir; and scarce did the sanctity of the 
spot restrain the people from expressing their feel- 
ings of triumph and delight The ezdted multitude 
who thronged without, however, as soon as they 
were informed of the circumstance by those from 
within, gaye free Tent to their wild enthusiasm, 
and with repeated shouts and huzzas proclaimed 
thdr satisfaction at the event, and the cry was 
taken up again by those beyond and along the 
whole line of route, by which the royal party had 
come: from the Tower to the Abbey it was echoed 
and re-echoed with loud and noisy triimipL 

The return of the prince to his former place, 
near the altar, at which the Primate at once pro- 
ceeded to celebrate high mass, caused a slight 
movement throughout the crowd within the church, 
and at the same moment two persons, who had 
been anxiously and with Hi-concealed agitation 
following the ceremony with their eyes, passed out 
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into the open space beyond ; and pressing tlirongh 
the multitude, who were now looking forward to 
the return of the procession, took their way by 
narrow and secluded lanes to the river sida For 
some time neither of them spoke, and when they 
did so it was in low and hurried tones. '' It was a 
cruel sight, in truth,'' said the dder of the two, 
who by his dress appeared to be a member of the 
fraternity of White Friars, at that time a numerous 
body both in England and Wales ; " and little did 
I think when I first beheld that brilliant circlet 
years ago that its noble wearer would ever have 
met with such an end, or it with such a fate ! But 
thankful indeed we ought to be that we have 
escaped thus without let or hindrance ; for much 
did my mind misgive me once or twice, Boderic, 
that your impatience would have betrayed us in 
yon crowd ; and so infuriate and excited were the 
senseless wretches, that I verily believe they would 
have torn us in pieces had they guessed that we 
came thither to do aught but look on and admire.'' 
" But, father ! an you had but heard that das- 
tardly smith boasting, as I did, of what he had 
dqne for our royal master, you would have Mt as 
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angered and indignant as myself"' returned the 
other, whose fine soldierlike figure seemed ill to 
tally with the sober suit of russet gray which out- 
wardly proclauned him a lay brother of the same 
order as his companion. '' Tis well the villain was 
beyond my reach, or he would have known what it 
was to prate so lustily about deeds of which he 
ought to have been ashamed before a true-hearted 
Welshmaa But you did not hear — ^you do not 
know what he said ; you were not listening ; in- 
deed you were too far off where you stood to 
do so." 

"Nay, truly, my son," answered the priest, "I 
know not to what you allude, as I heard none of 
what passed on the other side of you, and only felt 
eager to get you and myself safe out of the church 
together, before you excited any unpleasant degree 
of attention by your agitated demeanour. But 
now that we are not afraid to speak, tell me, my 
son, what was it that so greatly moved you in the 
speech of this smith, whoever he was ? But and if 
it was anything disrespectful towards the memory 
of our gracious prince, that were enough, I warrant 
me, to anger the most patient of ua"" 
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'^Listen and judge for yourself, fiELther/' said 
the young man. *' I was standing, as you know, a 
little apart from you, and close by a pillar, near 
which two or three persons, who seemed not over 
reverently disposed, had likewise stationed them- 
selves. I did not pay them much attention at 
first ; but presently, just as there was a pause in 
the service, and when the young prince was about 
to return to his place from the Confessor's shrine, 
I heard one man say to another, 'Just say that 
again, Wat — turned the horse's shoes — ^and yet the 
prince was traced. How could that be?' They 
were speaking in a whisper, but still not so low 
but that I could hear and make out what they 
said. * Sure enough,' answered the man addressed, 
and whom, by his accent, I knew for a borderer, * for 
although he might be a match for many, he was 
not one for me ! Why of course, when the 
English came up, I told them the trick that had 
been played, and a handsome reward I got for my 
pains.' I can't remember his exact words, but 
from what I heard I gathered that this rascally 
smith, who pursued his calling near Builth at the 
time (just before the battle), when our beloved 
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master was refdsed admittance into the citadel by 
the traitors of the place, had been employed by 
him to reverse his horse's shoes;, so that his retreat 
might be coyered and his enemies deceived ; and 
no sooner had the prince departed wiUi his small 
band of followers, than a body of the English 
coming np they were informed ^of the fact by this 
same honoarable individual ; and. as ^u know, no 
time was in consequence lost in making the attack 
which took us all by surprise so soon afterwards.''* 
^* The villain ! the rascally, good-for-nothing 
villain," exclaimed the honest Mar with indigna- 
tion as the other paused; ''and at such a time 
and in such a place to boast of so foul a deed ! 
Methinks it were a wonder some sudden and con- 
dign punishment did not fall upon the unworthy 
traitor's head 1 But here, my son, we are at the 
spot where we left the boat and our trusty barge- 
man to boot, and there they are awaiting us now ; 
let us lose no time, but make the best of our way 
up the river whilst it is yet light." So saying, he 
descended the flight of steps which led to the 
water's side, and in a few moments, with his com- 

* See Appendix, Note VIII, 
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panion, was seated in the small boat which seemed 
to await them, and soon was gliding swiftly and 
silently up the stream. 

Father Edwal, and Boderic, — ^the saintly hermit 
who receijfed the dying breath of LleweUyn of 
Wales but a short time back, and the Tewdyr's 
gallant squire : do you not recognise them, 
reader ? But how they chanced now to be so far 
from where we last beheld them, — as to the circum- 
stances which brought them together at such a 
time, to such a place as the Abbey Church of 
Westminster, we shall learn more anon. 

That same evening, when all was hushed and 
still within the gloomy fortress of the Tower, and 
naught save the measured step of the sentinel was 
heard at intervals without, the dim soft light which 
fell from a small lamp attached to the wall of a 
closet adjoining the Queen's apartment, would 
have revealed to us the form of Eleanor bending 
over that of her darling son, who was kneeling at 
her feet. She was seated on a low couch, the rich 
attire of the morning laid aside, and her counte- 
nance, then forced to assume an aspect of serenity 
which sprang not from the soul, now presented a 
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less calm but more touching ezpressioiL And yet 
there was no abandonment to grief— no want of 
self-control; and as she gazed on the uplifted 
features of her child, whose tearfdl VymgiTig eyes 
seamed to seek from her coiDfort »>d e^Bolatioi, a 
sweet smile lit pp her own with an angelic radi^ 
ance, and softly she breathed, 

" At rest ! For ever at rest, my own. "Where 
no care, no sorrow can disturb him more. No 
triumph distress, no humiliation wound him.'' 

''And where, mother,'' added Alphonso, in a 
low tone of reverence and awe, "he has for an 
earthly crown obtained a heavenly." 

Silently the royal mother pressed her lips upon 
that pure imsullied brow; and earnest was the 
prayer offered in her heart of hearts that such an 
exchange might one day be the beloved speaker's 
own. 
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